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If you put your magazine 
in a binder as soon as 
it reaches you 


—It isn’t likely to be lost— 
It can't get torn easily— 
It won't become soiled quickly— 
—It is always handy when you want it, 
without searching through a stack of 
loose m igazines and newspapers. 


It Would Be Different if You Could 


Replace That Missing Issue at Any Time for Ten Cents 


but 


as a rule a GREGG WRITER “‘lost’’ is ‘‘gone forever.’’ 


Issues—especially the early numbers 
of a volume—are usually entirely 
sold out shortly after publication. 


And the one you can’t find is certain to be 
the very one you will want to refer to for that 
explanation about the vowels and diphthongs; that 
special phrase list; the contest announcement; that 
suggestion about the shift-keys that you knew you saw but 
are not able to locate now! 








This binder is specially made for your m agazine 
dark green cloth, with the name an 1 intersectir 
stamped in gold on the front Phe ‘din 1g peas 
are of dull-finished steel, the rods flat metal stri 
between the sheets without mutilating the magazine 
magazine can be opened flat, no matter how few or 


many copies are bound in. 


It is not like other binders you may have seen. We found 
the BEST on the market. 


If you want the most out of The GREGG WRITER for your money 
keep itina 


DOWST BINDER 


The GREGG WRITER, Date 
631 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send me THE DOWST BINDER, for which I am inclosing $1.50. 
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President Wilson’s Record- 
Breaking Stenographer 


Charles Lee Swem, the President’s Official Reporter, and 
His Remarkable Record for Speed and Accuracy 
By H. O. Bishop 
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transcript 


n happens to 
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and incidentally 
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December Number of the 


New Success Vagqazin 


“While « tting w Mr. S 


in his office at the W H isked 
how e | 1 } 


l br l eat 

lathe Wa iM t 
ind | \ ck 1 ( in ¢« tri | 
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“At the time this « was effected 
the lad t ( I we had 
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Grove e, New J 

“Itt ing « » give up the posi 
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night essiol i l s | at 
rrent the trip by troll 


Gregg, of Ne Ye f tl en 
of shorthand he s kk eard so much 
ibout the vo that he eyed to Trenton 
to see him perform. Mr. Gr i ediatel 
gave him a job in hi 

“In 1910, while yet in short trousers, he 
participated in an international shorthand 
contest eld at Wa ingtor Some of the 
old timers snickered when they saw ‘a mere 
infant’ take a seat among then But the 


SO : 
SnicKering ceased when iit was anno 
that he had captured second honors 
a . 
Iwo vears |: 


it New York, he 
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268 words a minute and securing a rating 
on another piece of matter of ninety-nine 
and six-tenths per cent in transcribing 

“I was puzzled to know how this clever 
young man managed to use practically pure 
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he had up school at 


He explained that in his ambition 


English when given 


fourteen. 
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‘**President Wilson is a real human ben 


said Mr. Swem when asked what sort of 

the President was work for. ‘He 
wonderful man,to work with. You are 
equal to start witl ind he always ma 
you feel at ease and at home. I quite forget 


zen of the United Stat 
hours. He is the best-natur 


that he is the first citi 




















to ‘get there,’ he had attended night school 
in New York while working 
for Mr. Gregg, and attended 
night ‘prep’ school whil 


working for the President i 


Washi 


As a matter of fact, young 
Swem began his English edu 


yton 





cation simultaneously with 
his really serious study of 
shorthand. He found almost 
immediately that what he 
needed was ‘‘vocabulary,’’ 
and he proceeded to build 
that up with his customary 
thoroughness Every word 
he heard that was new to 
him was immediately trans- 
ferred to his notebook for 
special study. As a result 
he soon had at his command 
a vocabulary that would 
have been a credit toa college 
protessor. Moreover, he read 
widely and began the col 


lection of a library which he 
used intelligently and assidu 
ously Editor G. W.] 


“Nir. Swem was fully 


pared when his big chance 


pre 
came He has accompanied 
the President on his various 
trips throughout the country 
He has traveled over 150,000 
miles with Mr. Wilson 

‘‘At the time the armistice 
was signed Mr 


at Marchfield, 


having temporarily given up 


Swem wi 


is 


California, 


shorthand to become a flver in 


France He was recalled from 
ompany President 
Peace Con 


where ne 


camp to act 
Wilson 
ference 
only took the Presid nt’s pe r 
sonal dictation but 
the 


to the 


at Paris, not 
reported 
conterences between 
Llovd 
President Wil 
from the official 


Mr had 


Clemenceau _,eorge 
Orlando, and 


(sid 


interpre ter, 


son 


sSwem 


























the distinction of being the 


only: other person present. 


Charles Lee Swem 
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A Live Teachers’ Organization 
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Laura J. Doyle 
President, New York G. S. 
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Their Monument Is in Our Hearts—I 
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Their Monument Is in Our Hearts 





\. Announcement 


‘A Real Teachers’ Convention” 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
April 1, 2, 3, 1920 
D. A. McMILLIN, SEcRETARY 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. |] 
B. MATTHIAS, TREASURER 
H1iGH SCHOOL, BRIDGEPORT, CONN 


Philade 


Pittsburgh 


Althouse 


Spangle r ol 


Iphia welcomes us. 


tell h 


ol 


will ow we [ 


apprec iate the welcome 


And then come 
Skeels, Columbus 
Merville, Cleveland 
Gill, Trenton 

with many others ona 


date Ss open. 


Don't fail to keep the 
rs listed here will 


rmation if 
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1920 
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1919 


S. SPANGLER, PRESIDENT 
DuFr's CoLLeGes, PitrsspuRGH, PA 

C. B. ELLIS, Vice-PRESIDENT 
HiGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
Mass 


truly notable program. 
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e Learner and His Problems 


A Department of Assistance for the Shorthand Learner and Others 


Conducted by John Robert Gregg, 77 Madison Ave 


Its purpose is to make easier and more ple 


invites correspondence and contributions 


sant the road to shorthand skill The editor 


from teachers as well as from learners 


New York City 








ted and the crops planted for a bounti 


dofs ind efficiency 

of the best wavs to make a “review 

d pro ive is to find a me nierest 

We e going to hel vou to do that 
e re y ambitious y ire inter 

st as much in what you do not know 

s hand as in what vou do Phe 


will help you find out. 
CHARTING SHORTHAND 


idays nearly everything is ‘“‘charted 

turn to the newspapers to re id the 
f the latest big football game, you 
gridiron with erratk 
iwn on it, resembling very much the 


mountains <¢ 


tning, but in reality grapl 


drills which have a 


oo —_ 
TI y . , . 
> N AP ASS t 7 { R N1ewe 
1@ INecessiIty ior eviews 
. 
LER iz ¢ ‘ eaders teams back ind | ove! ti ore nd 
~ now c ing the hort Similarly, business men work out chart 
in their schools d per showing comparative sales, production, and a 
ck \ t the next ste will be lot of other data nec ir ! tne! to visual 
swt 1 thoroug! ( enensive ize the business as a whol Our charts of the 
< ve eview of the pri principles presented I wes 248 and 249 are 
Ix o “withdre Probably planned along similar lines. The idea is fo 
é ke number of reviews betore you to take a good, lingering, all-embracing 
e re ed this poin ind on eacl view of this to see just how it works out 
These ‘ D1 ked t} 1hOoost 
) ‘ of principles whi were TO TEST YOUR PROGRESS 
71 < eda « not learned t ill 
, 
{ is one sl ld be to mop 1 t Rule two sheets of paper in accordance 
“7 with the ruling shown on the charts, fill in 
‘ 
“a ; ~— , P , the headings on the typewriter, and then 
ot e chief difficulties that teachers : , 
;' ne without consulting the charts in the magazine 
ce Wi reviews is the ma CT ot 7 , 
, fill in the shorthand Afterwards check up 
It is human ¢ ire not to want ;, —- 
j ’ and find it qust what u know r doniten 
r or a twice The veraut oO y . : > ° 
, , about it. Yourresulting emotions will be either 
a equel ly tne older ones OO : - . 
, despair or delight, but at any rate enlight 
ev dventures—to explore new and 7 : 
; “ion , : ening Your next step is to turn to your 
( | S C1 ips I in tne natur©rt a , 
" P shorthand text and make i studv of the 
ys t is not done in the best shor ” 
‘ oe ; , : principles vou did not know Leviewlng pri 
rcles until the old ground is thoroughls princi a icwl I . 


studying spelling 
to find tl } 


‘ WeCaK 
and to strengthen them 


ciples is something like 


you study spelling points 
here is no use it 
going over principles that you know and 
are sure f 


Your review time shoul 


things that are not known at all By concet 
trating your work on these phases of vour re 
view vou will ace list ch in a short time 


Then, tor good measure, have one ot vour 


friends dictat all the ill istrative words in 
your shorthand text, lesson by lesson. After 
you have “‘taken’ ich lesson, compare your 


outlines carefully with those in the 
Wherever vou find an error 


ciple carefully, noting the application of thx 


go over the prin 


rule, and then taking the dictation agai: 


You can do the same with the corresponding 
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numbers and in this issue of the magazine 
Perfection in shorthand writing, like perfec- 
tion in any other art, is the result of taking 
infinite pains and of earning your right to 
“sit with the mighty” by force of achievement. 


The New Series of Drills for 
the New Group of Beginners 
EGINNING in 


presenting a new series of drills which 
interesting 


this number we are 


you will find wonderfully 
and valuable. 

Directions for taking: 

There are four phases to each drill. 

First, the reading phase—which means that 
you must read each word in the drill, study 
the outline, and a mental picture of 
the principle involved. If you encounter 
new words that give you trouble to read, 


The reason generally 


One at a time. 


make 


find out the reason. 
will be that you need a little review on the 
principle employed. Then you can strengthen 
your knowledge of the principle by writing 
a few additional words illustrating it. Try 
to add these words to your permanent short- 
hand equipment—not memorized by rote 
but memorized by principle. 

Second, the practicing phase. Study the 
construction of the word from the viewpoint 
of the principle. Practice the word until you 
can write it fluently with all the parts in 
exact proportion. In doing this work aim at 
fluency and speed in writing combined with 
accuracy. You can learn to execute a form 
rapidly and accurately just as easily as you 
can draw it with deliberation. In all practice 
you should aim to do what you ultimately 
must do! Don’t write shorthand as you would 
play a game of chess—taking all evening 
for two moves. Shorthand is a game of quick 
decision and action. 

Third, the continuous writing phase. If 
you have prepared the matter in the way 
suggested, you are ready for dictation on it 
In taking the dictation write first at a speed 
that is within your ability, gradually forcing 
yourself out of this gait until you can write 
rapidly. 

Fourth, the transcribing phase. Read your 
notes, and be a relentless critic. Remember 
you learn to write shorthand by writing it 
and you learn to read it by reading it. About 
ninety-five per cent of the work must be 
done by you yourself. 
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Another Method of Learning the 
Wordsigns 
like the famous hig! 
with us 


wordsigns, 


HE 


cost of | 


living, are always 


They are only useful if reduced abso 


lutely to the zero point of submissiveness. 
A good, wisely selected. thoroughly mem 


manually mastered list of word 


orized and 
signs is about the handiest piece of equip- 
ment a stenographer can possess. Word 
signs are among your best friends. They 
comprise more than fifty per cent of all writter 
and spoken and this is a 
big consideration 
learned. 

There are many different methods of learn- 


language, but 


they are futile unless well 


ing them. Some of these have been presented 
We ran 


other day 


in the early issues of the magazine 
across the following method the 

in an old number and are passing it on to 
all those who want to reach the highest skill 


It was suggested by Rev. Henry C. Staunton, 


Binghamton, New York 

who has studied many 
and has had at different times a great deal 
of routine matter to commit to memory, 
let me suggest that there is no such quick 
and interesting method as the following: 

Let the student provide himself with a 
number of blank visiting cards at any 
tionery store; let him write the character on 
one side and the English for it on the other, 
turning the card in the same manner as he 
would a coin (from top to bottom); let him 
take about a hundred of these cards at a time, 
shuffle them thoroughly, and play “solitaire” 
with them, putting the cards whose reverse 
he instantly knows in one pile and the un- 
known or doubtful ones in another, reshuffling 
and redealing the latter pile again and again, 
and he can learn all the wordsigns in one 
afternoon. I have learned a hundred and 
fifty foreign words at one sitting by this 
method, and it is not nearly so tiring as other 
methods. 

This method 
extent by including all the derivatives of one 
Ordinary 


As one languages 


sta- 


can be modified to some 
word on the same side of the card. 
three by five inch index cards will serve per- 
haps better than the cards suggested. They 
are readily Another variation 
of the method is to group three or four word- 
This reduce Ss 
the number of Dictation 
plays an important role in mastering the word 
signs. Get fellow students to 
dictate them to at least once a day 

and don’t fail to read them back, 
every one that is not accurately written. 


obtainable . 


signs on one side of the card. 
cards necessary. 
one of your 
you 
rewriting 
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Some Theory Questions Answered 


Question 


like to ask about 
that sound 
some 


wordsigns and 
different words alike, like reel- 
real, , Our teacher 
says that where one of the two is given in the 
textbook, as reel in the first lesson, it is in- 
correct to write it as a wordsign, but in words 
like some-sum, which are both given as word- 
form can be used, and in 
these cases only Since other words that 
sound alike are written alike, why are word- 
signs and words not given as wordsigns?—J. T. 


I would 


Course-coar -Sum 


signs, the same 


Answer 
um, the vowel is omitted 
rhe 


are sounded alike and 


In the words some 
under the rule given in Paragraph 89 
words some and sum 
written alike. As seme is a common word, 
the form for it is introduced in the early 
lessons in order that the word may be used 
in writing connected matter. 
sounded 


The 


a common word, and little 


The words reel and real are not 
alike, and the former is written in full. 
word reel is not 
would be gained by adopting the contracted 
form for it. 

The same form could be used for course 
and here again little would be 


gained by form 


coarse, but 
adopting an abbreviated 
for a word like coarse, which is very infre- 
The adoption of special contractions 


both 


quent. 
for infrequent words causes hesitancy 
in writing and in reading. 

We strongly advise you to follow the plain 
instructions of the textbook in 
this kind, at least until you have mastered 
There is 


matters of 


the entire theory of the system. 
no surer way to delay progress in the study 
of the art than to spend time pondering on 
what might possibly be done in the way of 
extending the use of abbreviating forms to 
words other than those given in the lists. 
Do you know, J. T., the real secret of rapid 
progress in shorthand? It is this: to practice 
diligently writing the forms as rapidly as 
you can make them with accuracy; and then 
devote as much or more time to reading them 
in this manner: first, read the forms as quickly 
as you can in the order in which they were 
written—if you hesitate on any form, go 
back to the beginning and start again until 
you can read all of them without hesitancy; 
second, start at the end and read them back- 
ward, that is, in reverse order—in the same 
way; third, read them down in columns. 


That means a lot of work, you say. It 


does, but it is interesting work if you have the 
towards it—and it 


right attitude of mind 


is the surest way to gain excellence in short 
hand writing in the briefest space of tims 
forms becom« 


your 


By reading repeatedly the 


photographed, as it were, on brain 
and will come to your pen point more quickly 


in writing from dictation 


Question 


Is there any reason for the rule about join- 


ing us without 


? 


an angle 


Answer 


the reason seems to be pretty obvious 
The rule 
is written without 


Yes: 
it is to avoid an unnecessary angle. 
reads: ‘“The combination us 
an angle at the beginning of words, or when 
it follows a downstroke or &, g.”’ 

The limitation expressed in the rule is made 


clearness in joining sometimes de- 
For instance, there is always 
hook (ui) is "joined 


without an angle 


because 
mands an angle. 
an angle in .«s when the 
to the p eceding character 
-as in dust, rust, jealous; if there is an angle 


before the hook, as in gust, there is no need of 


an angle after the hook. 


Question 
In the notes returned to me with red ink 
corrections, the phrase-form, /Jook it, is ringed, 
and the words written separately. Why 
should not those words be joined? 
Answer 


It is a general practice to avoid joining 
words when the first word ends with a vowel 
and the second word begins with a consonant, 
as in look in, look for, like it, gave it. The 
reason for this is that the vowel, occurring 
strokes, gives the 
The 


same thing applies, of course, when the first 
PI 


between two consonant 


form the appearance of a single word. 


word ends with a consonant and the second 
begins with a vowel, as in can aid. 

While this is the general practice, many 
very familiar expressions with distinctive 
forms are joined—such as very much, very 
many, any kind. Very few writers join very 
well or very good, however, because each con- 
sists of two consonant strokes joined by a 
vowel, and therefore looks like a single word 
—feel, vague, for instance. 
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Learning to Study 
By L. E. Eubanks 


[Editorial Note: While these points were writt 
with equal force 10 the commercial 


ludeni Wworr 
OGICALLY, the first essential in educa- 
tion is receptivity. Analogous to the 
reminder that ‘“‘it what a man 
earns but what he saves that counts,” is this 
principle of study: it matters little how many 
long hours are put in, unless the mind absorbs 
and retains the knowledge. 

It has been repeatedly shown that home 
study is effective only in such pupils as have 
learned how to use their textbooks, how to 
follow a regular plan, and how to concentrate 
the mind on the work in hand. 
home study to pupils who have not been 
shown how to go about it, brings little or no 
result. A teacher should make a point of 
showing the simple, direct methods. * Many 
a lesson that should be easy is “‘ground out 
by midnight oil’’ by the ambitious but poorly 
trained child. Generally speaking, it is use- 
less to give the class home work until proper 
study habits have been formed at school 


is not 


To assign 


under the teacher’s supervision. 

In Chicago, the following rules of study 
have been formulated, and each student of 
the University High School is required to 
paste the list in his textbooks. 

1. Make out a definite daily program, 
arranging for a definite time for each study. 
You will form the habit of concentrating 
your thoughts on the subject at that time. 

2. Provide yourself with the material 
the lesson requires; have on hand maps, ruler, 
compasses, special paper needed, etc. 

3. Understand the assignment. 
Learn to take notes on the suggestions given 
by the teacher when the lesson is assigned. 
Take down accurately any references given 
by the teacher. Should a reference i 
special importance, star (*) it so that you 
may readily find it. Pick out the important 
topics of the lesson before beginning your 
study. 

4. In the proper use of a textbook, the 
following devices will be found helpful: Index, 
appendix, footnotes, maps, illustrations, 
vocabulary, etc. Learn to use your textbook, 
as it will help you to use other books. There- 
fore understand the purpose of the devices 
named above. and use them freely. 


lesson 


be of 


en for the bencfil of the student in { 


he “‘academic™’ course, most of them at 


5. Do not los time ge tting ready lor stud 
Sit down and begin to work at once. ( 
centrate on your 
on it and let nothing disturb you. 


work, 2. é., put your mit 
Have { 
will to learn. 

6. In many kinds of work it is best to go 
over the lesson quickly, then to go over it 
again carefully, e. 

problem in mathematics read it 
through and be sure you understand what 


g., before beginning 
solve a 


is to be proved before beginning its solution; 
translating a foreign language, read the px 
sage through and see how much you can 
understand before consulting the vocabulary 
7. Do individual study. Learn to forn 
your judgments, to work your ow! 
problems. Individual study is honest stud) 
8. Try to put the facts you are learning 
into practical use, if possible. Apply them 
Illustrate then 


own 


to present-day conditions. 
in terms familiar to you. 

9. Take an interest in the subjec ts taught 
in school. Read the periodical literatur: 
concerning these. Talk to your parents about 
your school work. Discuss with them points 
that interest you. 

10. Review frequently. Ii 
there were points you did not understand 
the review will help you to master them. 

11. Prepare each lesson every day. The 
habit of meeting such requirement punctuall) 
is of extreme importance.—From The Pr 


your lessons 


gressive Teacher. 
¥VYY 

A man cannot make a pair of shoes 
rightly unless he do it in a devout manner 
—Thomas Carlyle. 


And this applies to the study of shorthand 
typewriting, or anything else! 
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Graded Letters—Lessons I-VIII 
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“Old Stuff’ 
OW the 


now Office Appliances, 

Literary Digest by fifteen years in 
bringing out a typewritten magazine, is shown 
in a recent circular received giving an illustra- 
tion from one of the five issues of the T ype- 
writer Daily Trade Journal, published as a 
special feature during the first business show 
in New York, in 1904, 

The Daz 4 Typewriter Journal consisted of 
eight pages, newspaper size. It re ported the 
daily activities at Madison quare saraden. 
jail Mad Sq Gard 
The issues contained a number of advertise- 
ments, the body of which was done by calli- 
type process It also showed calendars and 
other work of special design 

The Typewriter Daily Trade Journal, done 
in 1904, was produced as a novelty and to 
show some of the possible uses of Jacob 
Bac kes’ process 

Mr. Backes is now compiling a callitypic 
self-instructor for operators, which is soon to 


, 


be published 

It is the belief of the writer that Office 
A ppliances was not only the first to announce 
callitypy, but was first to give examples of 
Mr. Backes’ ‘“‘Capitalizer,”” which consists 
M 34ck Capit hicl 
of an identifying mark for letters to be used 
as capitals and thereby eliminating the cap 
case from typewriters and from foundry 
types. Mr. Backes is also the inventor of 
a keyboard code, by the employment of which 
the typewriter becomes a short-print machine. 

Claims to distinction as the first newspaper 
to be issued in callityped form, we understand 
from the circular, are made by the Green- 
point Weekly Star, of Brooklyn. Their 
October 18 issue, last fall, appeared in type- 
written form 

Che callitype process ought to be more 
advantageous, if at all, to newspapers than to 
magazines, on account of the pressure for time 
in getting out issues, particularly if the re- 
porters could develop typewriting | skill 
enough to make it unnecessary for copy to 
be rewritten where the editor was “kind.” 
Scissors and the paste pot are mighty time- 
savers, and the camera’s eye tells no tales 
in the engraving. 

Callitypy may be here to stay. Who 
knows! Necessity gave us most of our 
present worthwhile processes. 


Sister M. 
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Teachers’ Certificates 


rYNHE following applicants have 


awarded Teachers’ ( 
the last announcement: 
sennie Works, Ar 


Lois E. Yeck, 
Martha Loi 


, Uregon. 
r, Seattle, Wash. 
ius Abbin, Hallettsy 


x. 
Mary Lucy Anderson, Knoxville, Te: 
Minerva L. Carroll, Spokane, Wash. 
Roxie M. Channell, Melvin, Ohio. 

Alice B. Cru , Spokane, Wash. 
Ruth Dart, Oelwein, Iowa. 

Henry A. Harris, Winnipeg, Man., Can 
Sister Marvy i Herr, Victoria, Tex 
Mrs. Corrie 

Ernestine Kar 

Eda Lovestedt. : 

Mrs. Willie B ellingham, Was 
Julia A. Nolan, ville, Minn. 

Lucie Stevens, ima, lowa. 

Nannie J. Vaughn, Spokane, Wash 
Emily M. Anderson, Deep River, Conn 
Florence Andrew, Boise, Idaho 

Ina A. Arnold, Springfield, Mass. 
Leonard Backhoff, Billings, Mont 

Olive Barber, Ft. Madison, Iowa. 
Pauline A. Behrens, Ft. Madison, Iowa. 
C. Hope Bolton, Springfield, Mass. 
Alice Burgess, Columbus, Ga. 

Anna H. Burns, Palmer, Mass. 

Sarah L. DeHaven, San Francisco, Calif 
Effie Clayton Drew, San Francisco, Calif 
Anna L. Evans, Wilmington, Del. 
Mabel E. Fett, Ft. Madison, Iowa. 
Kathryne Gibbons, Billings, Mont. 
Mary C. Gleason, Springfield, Mass. 
Nellie Haddad, Springfield, Mass. 

Mrs. Helene V. Hampshire, Chico, Cali! 
Mary M. Hansen, Petaluma, Calif. 
Julia Healy, Springfield, Mass. 

Anna E. Kaley, Dalton, Mass. 

Leola Grace Kock, Charles City, Iowa 
Ruth Kreikenbaum, Ft. Madison, lowa 
Agnes M. Lohman, Ft. Madison, Iowa 
Agnes Virginia Leonard, Spokane, Wash 
Carolina B. Martelli, Hartford, Conn 
Marion W. McAlpin, Springfield, Mass 
Ruth E. McIntire, Warren, Mass. 

Clara Muttersbach, Ft. Madison, Iowa 
H. Jane Myers, Glassport, Pa. 

M. Maude Nockels, Charles City, lowa. 
Sybil H. Parker, Springfield, Mass. 
Alfred H. Quinette, Irwin, Pa. 

Mrs. Etta A. Richardson, Spokane, Was! 
Mary Riley, Warren, Mass. 

Clarence Rouse, Pittsburg, Kans. 

J. Shelton Salt, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hazel K. Sheridan, Paola, Kans. 

Cora Speer, Ft. Madison, Iowa. 

Harold L. Turpin, Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. Edna M. Wood, San Francisco, Cal 
Roby Ida Wright, Vernon, Vermont. 
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eO.G.A. 


Devoted to the Development of Artistry in Shorthand Writing 


Conducted by Guy S. Fry, 631 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Department 





{ 
‘ 





This Department is the official 
mouthpiece of the O. G. A. The 
purpose of the organization is to 
encourage the development of skill- 
ful shorthand writing. Membership 
is granted to those whose notes show 
artistic merit. 


How to Become a Member: Prac- 
tice the test article until you secure 
two copies that represent your best 
work. Mail one of these to the 
editor of the department and retain the other for com- 
parison with the published plate. If the specimen 
sent us reaches the required standard, a membership 
certificate will be sent you. Otherwise your work will 


EMBLEM 
OF THE 
ORDER 
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be returned with suggestions and criticisms and you 
may try again. To secure approval notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion and execu- 
tion, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to 
those whose notes are of superior excellence. This is 
the highest credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. t will be issued in connection with the 
membership certificate to those whose notes warrant 
it. Members may me candidates for the Certifi 
cate of Superior Merit. A circular about this certifi- 
cate and how to secure it will be sent on request. 
Examination Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each specimen submitted 
for membership, fifty cents each application for 
Certificate of Superior Merit 








‘ 


The Seventh Annual O. G. A. Contest 


™ EVEN 
and it is going to be lucky for some- 
for a number of some- 


is a lucky number, they say, 


body this year 
odies, in fact. I know you will agree with 
ne after the last paper has been examined 
ind the final decision is made and the results 


reported, whether you happen to be the 
just one of the thousands of 
It is not 


luckiest,” or 
pluc ky”’ ones to enter the race. 

» much the prize, you know, but the effort 
it represents that is really worth while. If 
ou enter the contest you can’t help winning, 
ind if you don't you are bound to lose—not 
he prize alone, but the wonderful benefit 

e intensive preparation will have given you 

your study and in your practical use of 
shorthand later on, if you are not already 
in a position,” and in increasing the effec- 
tiveness of your instruction if you are a 
teacher. 

Ever since September I have been remind- 
ing you to polish your “weapons” for the 
ray, and such a furbishing up as there has 
en promises a “finish” fight! Not only in 
the individual contest, but in the 
contest as well. As the change in rules this 
vear ‘gives the small class an equal chance 
bound to be 


school 


with the large school, it is 
even a bigger success this year than last. 


It will be a regular endless chain! The 
harder you work individually, the better 
chance you stand of winning the individual 
contest; the nearer the top in the individuals 
you come, the better chance you give your 
class of winning the school contest and the 
better chance your teacher has of winning 
the reward for his or her good work in training 
you; the harder you teachers work in giving 
that training—the better the results 
can obtain from your students—the nearer 
you will come to putting your school and 
yourself in first place in the race. 
Here’s coOperation for you! 


you 


“school”’ 


Perhaps you are not yet exactly satisfied 
with your equipment—if you were entirely 
satisfied, I should be suspicious of your con 
tinued progress—but don’t let that hinder 
your making the “‘try.’"” Everybody who has 
not already won first place is eligible. That 
means you! 


Are you going to take the dare? 


THE CONTEST CONDITIONS 


No entrance fee is required from the in- 
dividual or school contestants 

The contest will close April 1, 1920, and 
only papers that reach our hands on or be 
fore that date will be considered. The results 
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will be announced in this department in the 
June Gregg Writer. 

No report on contest papers can be made 
except as given in the published report of the 
results which will appear in this department 
of the June Gregg Writer 


THE INDIVIDUAL CONTEST 


1. The Individual Contest will be open to 
all except teachers and those who have won 
first place in one of the preceding O. G. A 
Contests. 

2. Contest specimens must be prepared 
from the matter on page 259, marked, ‘‘The 
O. G. A. Contest Copy,” and in accordance 
with the rules outlined below. 

3. The papers will be rated 
to the following points: 

a. Application of principles 

b. Proportion of characters 

c. Correctness of slant, 
and joinings 

d. Freedom of movement 

e. Size of notes 

f. Compactness of notes. 


according 


curvature, 


4. The prizes in the Individual Contest 
willfbe awarded upon the rating of the in- 
dividual specimen, without regard to whether 
it comes alone or in a school club 


INDIVIDUAL PRIZES 


For the best specimen submitted, a cash 
prize of $15.00 will be awarded. 

For the second best specimen, a cash prize 
of $10.00. 

For the third best specimen, a cash prize 
of $5.00. 

For every specimen showing a high degree 
of skill, honorable mention and a gold O. G. A 
pin will be awarded. 

If two or more contestants tie for any 
place, the prize for the place will be given to 
each of them. 


THE SCHOOL CONTEST 


1. In the School Contest only clubs of 
ten or more papers will be considered, and 
only one club may be submitted from one 
school. In having more than one 
shorthand teacher, a club will be accepted 
from a single teacher, representing the work 
of her own class or classes, or all the teachers 
in the school may combine their work into 
one club representing the school. If a prize 
winning club comprises the work of more than 
one teacher, the teacher’s prize will be divided 
equally among the several teachers whose 
combined work represents the school com- 
peting 


schools 


2. Specimens must be prepared from the 
same copy and under the same rules govern 
ing arrangement, submission, etc., as control 
in the Individual Contest. 


3. In the School Contest the individual 
papers will be rated first according to the 
same rules as in the Individual Contest 


WRITE 
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The school prizes will then be awarded o 
rating by points as follows: 

a. For the largest number of paps 
submitted in proportion to the shortha 
enrollment in the school or class, one poi 

b. For the percentage 
papers rated as reaching the O. G. A. Me 
bership standard, based on the numl 
submitted, one point 

Cc. For the largest percentage of pape 
rated as meriting honorable mention, bas« 
upon the number submitted, one point 

d. After clubs have been rated 
a, b, and c, a secondary rating will be mad 
of all papers in clubs that are in competit 
for first place in the contest, and one point 
given for the club containing the best i: 
dividual his secondary rating 


lar gest 


i, 


will be made again between or among clubs 
remaining in competition for second or third 
places. 


specimen 


4. In case of a tie for any point, the point 
will be counted for each club that is a party 
to the tie. 

5. Each club of papers for the 
contest must be accompanied by a statement 
showing the name of the teacher, or teachers 
if the prize is to be divided, to whom credit 


is to be given, the name and address of the 
pupils enrolled 


school, and the number of 

in the shorthand class, or classes if the club 
represents more than one group, and the num 
ber of papers submitted; also the address 
at which the teacher or teachers submitting 
the club can be reached if not at the school 
after Juneel. 


s< ho y| 


SCHOOL AND TEACHERS’ PRIZES 


Three beautiful pennants will be awarded 
to the schools or classes winning first, second, 
and third places in the School Contest under 
the conditions outlined 

Cash awards will be made to the teachers 
who submit the securing the three 
school awards, as [ollows: 

lo the teacher whose club wins first place 
in the school contest, $100.00 

To the teacher club wins 
place in the school contest, $75.00. 

lo the teacher whose club wins third plac 
in the school contest, $50.00 

If there is a tie for any place, the prize for 
that place will be given to each club so tied 


cl ibs 


whose second 


RULES GOVERNING THE PREPARA- 
TION OF PAPERS 

1. The copy to be used is given on 
259, marked ‘The Contest Copy.” 


’ 


page 


2. At the top of the paper on which th 
contest copy is submitted, write plainly your 
name, your personal address, the name of 
your school, if you are a student, and staté 
whether or not you hold an O. G. A. Member 
ship Certificate . 

3. Notes must be arranged in single 
column, two and one-half inches wide, wit! 
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one-inch margin on each side of the 
the notes. 


t least 


per outside 


4. Papers should be sent to the O. G. A. 
Department, 631 South Wabash Avenue, 
ago. They may be mailed in whatever 
is most convenient, but postage must 
e paid at the letter rate whether the papers 
e sent sealed or unsealed. If for the contest 
ly, mark the package ‘“‘Contest Editor”’ 
1 the lower left-hand corner of the address; 
f they are to be considered for Membership 
ilso, mark the package ‘‘Membership Ex- 
niner."’ All papers submitted written from 
Contest Copy” will be considered in the 
yntest. 


5. The contest closes April 1. All papers 

ust be in our hands on or before that date. 
\llow for possible delays in the mail, sending 
ir papers in plenty of time to insure their 


iching us before the closing date. 


The Contest Copy 


(Good until April 1, 1920) 


This copy is to be used both for the member- 
hip test and for theannual contest. All papers 
vritten from this copy will be considered in the 
ontest. If you are applying for membership 
also, mark your paper “‘For Membership and 
Contest’’ and direct it to the O. G. A. Depart- 
ment, Membership Examiner. Membership 
certificates will be issued and forwarded at 
once and the papers held for final rating in the 
contest competition. No report on specimens 
submitted for the contest only will be made 
except as given in the printed report of results. 
Papers submitted for membership, as well as for 
the contest, will be entitled to the usual consider- 
ation for Club Awards, and subject to the regu- 
ar ‘“‘membership"’ regulations stipulated in the 


heading of this department. 


THE JOY OF KINDNESS 


Te really great are ever gentle and 
kind, and the greatest are the kindest 
and most gentle. Cruelty and indiffer- 

ence to the feelings of one’s fellows or of any 
sentient beings are marks of coarseness of 
nature, or want of proper instruction and 
training. Fineness of fibre, inherited or 
acquired, in man or woman, as in woods and 
textiles and cordage, is a sure element of 
strength. 

He who has learned to regard the birds 
as little brothers of the air and to look upon 
domestic animals and the beasts of the field 
as his fortunate kindred who need his 
help, finds a pleasure in their color and voice 
and motions, and a joy in the contemplation 
of their habits unknown to those who are 
without this feeling of kinship. He feels, as 
others cannot, the throb of the life of the 


less 
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world, and rejoices in the recognition of his 
kinship with the universe. 

The teaching which leads to these results 
is a part of the inalienable rights of all child- 
ren and must be included in the education 
of home and school if we would replace the 
old cruelties by thoughtful kindness and 
make the new world a world of freedom and 
progress and brotherly love.—P. P. Claxton, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 


Club Prizes 
Gold Ring 


Esther M. Madera, Central High 
San Juan, P. R. 


School, 


Gold Pin 
Mary Quick, Oak Cliff High School, Dallas, 
Tex. 
Silver Pin 
Orletta Sorracco, Heald’s Business College, 
San Jose, Calif. 
Mary M. 
Mass. 
Geraldine 
Island, Ill. 
Peter J. Wolf, Behnke-Walker 
College, Portland, Ore. 


High School, Mansfield, 


Goss, 


Whitney, High School, Rock 


Business 


Bronze Pin 

Sarah Palatnich, Y. W. H. A., New York 
City, N. Y. 

Leslie Erickson, Muskegon, Mich. 

Dorothy Nelson, South Bend, Ind. 

Grace Kelly, South Bend, Ind. 

Agnes L. Dooley, St. Leo’s High School, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Rebecca Naftulowitz, Hebrew 
School, New York City, N. Y. 

Miss Halamka, Commercial High School, 
Racine, Wis. 

Lillian Quist, High School, Osceola, Wis. 

John D. Ronan, East Providence High 
School, East Providence, R. I. 

Miss L. Gray, High School, Lancaster, 
Ohio. 

Charles R. Beckley, 
College, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Eleanor Eader, Girls’ High School, Fred- 
erick, Md. ; 

Hilda Evans, Wilkes-Barre 
lege, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Sophia S. Wolfe, Drake's Business College, 
Passaic, N. J 


Technical 


Beckley’s Business 


Business Col- 


Honorable Mention 

Celesta M. Cleary, High School, Brecken- 
ridge, Minn. 

Edna M. 
Island, Ill. 

Lily Naukom, Heald’s Business College, 
San Jose, Calif. 

Leona Helmig, Dayton, Ohio. 

Agnes Culligan, St. Mary’s School, West 
Point, Iowa. 

Elizabeth Lines, 
lege, Harrisburg, | 


Rolf, College, Rock 


Augustana 


Beckley’s 
a. 


Business Col- 
> 
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Plate for December O. G. A. Test 


Ruth Werthermer, Girls’ High School, 
Frederick, Md. 

Shuh Hironaka, Heald’s Business College, 
San Jose, Calif. 


100° Clubs 

Florence Pennefeather, Com’! High School, 
Racine, Wis 

Sister Mary Edmunda, St 
School, Chicago, Ill 

Sisters of Providence, St 
emy, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Eleanor Schilling, Green 

tional School, Green Bay, Wis. 

Vera M. Warriner, Drake Business College, 
Passaic, N. J. 

Miss E. Noonan, Sprott-Shaw Business 
Institute of Shorthand, Victoria, B. C., Can. 


Leo’s High 
Augustine Acad- 


Bay Voca- 


SS. Philip & James’ School, Baltimore, 
Md. 
Margaret Emstad, High School, Casselton, 
N. Dak. 
Ethel Smith, High 
Sister Denis, St 
Minn. 
Nanetta G. 
Frederick, Md. 


School, Clinton, Ill. 
Mary's School, Morris, 


Shaffer, Girls’ High School, 


_/ 
«2 


Purple ink which stenographers get on thei 
hands during the day may be easily removed 
by washing the dinner dishes for mother.— 


New York Sun. 
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The Gregg Writer Fund for the 
Sholes Monument 


r HE December Gregg Writer was in the 
T mail, the January number was on 
the press, and the February number 
inds of the printers before returns 
me in On the Gregg Writer Sholes 
Fund. Consequently the list 
to the fund is limited in this 
Others 


as in the | 
ild ce 
\lonument 
subscribers 
ie to those immediate ly available. 
who are expec ting to be represented should 
their subscriptions just as soon as 


March number. 


end in 
ible for listing in the 
» are counting on all friends of the art 
of typewriting to make this appreciation of 


work 


of the great 


Sholes’ representative of the spirit 


body to which this magazine 


] 
eals. 


Put one dollar in an envelope with your 


ume and address, and send it immediately, 
iddressing it to 
Joun R. GREGG, 
WRITER SHOLES MONUMENT FuND, 
77 MADISON AVENUE, 
New York Ciry. 


(s,REGG 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED 
$10.00 


John R. Gregg 
(Previously subscribed $20.00) 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York 5.00 
Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago... 5.00 
Gregg Publishing Company, San Fran- 
cisco ‘ : , ii 5.00 
Gregg Publishing Company, Boston 5.00 
Rupert P. SoRelle .00 
H. A. Hagar... -00 
W. W. Renshaw .00 
Alice M. Hunter .00 
G. P. Eckels .00 
Harold H. Smith .00 
W. F. Nenneman .00 
W. D. Wigent .00 
K. I. Reading .00 
Bert Tharp.. .00 
Edmond Gregg .00 
H. G. Martin... .00 
R. R. Mc Masters .00 
Harriet Banker........ .00 
Frances E. Raymond ‘ .00 
Elizabeth S. Adams.. ; : .00 
Nellie C. Collins, Galesburg High School, 
Galesburg, Ill = : . 1.00 
Julius Rasmussen, Rasmussen Business 
School, Stillwater, Minn Sa .00 


School, 
$1.00 


1.00 


Burmahlin, Lead High 
Lead, So. Dak 


Arthur E. Voigt, 


E. F. 


Sec., Gen. Supt 
Union Pacific R. R., Kansas City, Mo 

Set. Harvey O. Kidd, Construction 
Division, Camp Travis, Texas 


oOo 
Good Reading Makes Good Writing 


NE of the errors the student 
of shorthand can make is to think that 
skillin shorthand is sec ured only by writ- 

ing. The real foundation of high skill in writ- 
ing is ability to read. Reading should be con- 
fined, for the most part, to shorthand plates 
and skillfully written shorthand, for in this 
visual impressions of outlines 
are most These 
impressions influence the writing to a far 
Reading 


gravest 


way correet 


easily obtained. correct 
greater extent than students think. 
ability gives you confidence, trains the eye 
to see aright, and enables you almost uncon 
sciously to pick up the correct outlines of 
thousands of words and phrases. 

The ability to write good shorthand depends 
very largely upon how true your conception 
of the shorthand forms is—how clearly the 
picture of each word has been photographed 
Make this experiment: Have 
transcribe 
From his 


on your brain. 
one of your 

of the plates in the Gregg Writer. 
transcript, copy the matter in shorthand. 
Then compare this with the shorthand plate, 
checking each error not only in construction, 
Read another 


student ([riends one 


but in accuracy of execution. 
article in shorthand two or three times, then 
have it dictated to you. Compare your notes 
with the original and see what the result is. 
You will be surprised at the difference in 
your shorthand outlines. 

Of course, the reading of plates should 
be alternated with the reading of your own 
notes, but the majority of your reading should 
be done from engraved shorthand. In reading 
your own notes be sure to check each outline, 
placing a circle around each one that is in- 
correctly written or badly formed. Then 
practice the correct forms until each one falls 
from your pen point clear-cut and rapidly. 

Rapid and accurate shorthand writing 
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depends on vocabulary. There is no quicker 
or more certain way to acquire a good work- 
ing vocabulary than through reading a great 
deal of shorthand. 


oOe 
Codperation Between Business 


and Schools 


HE commercial teachers in the Oakland, 

California, high schools, got together 

at the Teachers’ Institute last spring 
and developed an exceedingly brilliant idea. 
They concluded that since they were training 
students to enter commercial life it would be 
a good idea to find out what training in addi- 
tion to what they were already giving would 
more correctly fit students to meet present- 
day conditions. They proceeded, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Albert C. Snead, to put 
the idea into effect through the medium of 
a survey, and they have done what is one 
of the neatest pieces of work that has been 
done by any body of commercial teachers in 
the country. Without going into details of 
how the work was organized, a survey was 
made of representative branches of business 
in Oakland—merchandizing concerns, profes- 
sional offices, insurance companies, banks, 
newspapers, public service corporations, fac- 
tories, etc. 

A letter was sent to prominent firms and 
companies representing various lines, explain- 
ing the purpose and plan, and requesting an 
appointment. Two teachers were assigned 
for the survey in each business. The business 
houses recognized the constructive value of 
the work and received them with open arms. 

The attitude of business concerns is re- 
flected in the following extracts from the 
answers received by the Committee, and these 
extracts are taken almost at random: 

We welcome such a movement as you sug- 
gest for greater coéperation between the 
public commercial schools and the business 
houses, and hope for mutual benefit. 

This is one of the best moves I have ever 
known the school department to make, 
and I assure you that officers of this institu- 
tion will be glad to coéperate with you in 
any way that you desire. 

Any opportunity which we may be given 
to coéperate with you in the mentioned 
matter will be sincerely appreciated, and the 
writer is looking forward ,with great pleasure 
to meeting your representative whenever he 
finds it convenient to call 
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Now as to the results. 

Each group of teachers made a definite 
report on what it learned, and no one can read 
the comments without being enthusiastic over 
what the survey accomplished. Of course, 
the ordinary subjects of the grammar school 
were stressed as usual: 

Teach locational geography, raw materials 
of the countries, and trade routes 

Speed and accuracy in arithmetic are 
valuable assets; also a good working knowl- 
edge of interest and discount and the metri 
system. 

Penmanship should be improved. It was 
demonstrated in several offices that, although 
bookkeeping machines were used, good pen- 
manship was necessary. 

The concensus of opinion is that the 
quality most lacking in our young people is 
that of “ability to use their heads.” 

The next worst failing is lack of adapta- 
bility to office conditions as they find them, 
and a desire to reform the methods of their 
employers. 


In a number of cases appropriate dress for 
business was especially mentioned. 

To have pupils become conversant with the 
alphabet, not only in filing, but in listing 
generally. 

Teachers themselves need practical office 
work. 

Training in filing must be emphasized, even 
learning the alphabet backwards to make 
work easy and rapid 


Voice and manner are very important 
where one serves the public, and there is a 
very frequent lack of ability among our 
girls to express themselves in good English 
when speaking to clients over the telephone. 

Nearly every person interviewed suggested 
that pupils be given general knowledge of as 
many different office devices as possible 
with no particular need of being expert ex- 
cept on the typewriter. 

Teach the student the value of small 
things, such as the correct use of the tele- 
phone by employees in an office, and the 
saving of stationery and stamps. 


Restruck letters unpardonable. 


Suggested that a collection of business 
forms be secured from different banks, cor- 
porations, department stores, etc., employ- 
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ing large office forces, and used in connection 
with the work in bookkeeping. Such forms 
would show how the traditional skull-capped 
bookkeeper has been largely superseded by 
responsible young women operating stand- 
urd machine calculators. 


One point that was much stressed was 
accuracy. While speed in all work is desir- 
able, it is secondary to accuracy. 

Such were some of the comments of business 
men as reported by the teachers. Almost 
without exception the business men wanted 
students trained in the office devices—filing, 
adding and computing machines, bookkeeping 
machines, etc. Many of them directed at- 
tention to the necessity for drill in spoken 
language. Almost without exception proper 
dress was a subject for comment—especially 
where many girls were employed. Few of 
them stressed the technical subjects already 
taught by the high schools, which seemed to 
indicate that this work was being done satis- 
factorily. 

The survey has given the Oakland teachers 
a good idea of what should be taught that is 
not now being taught in the regular curric- 
ulum. Many of these things cannot be 
added to the curriculum, but they can be 
taught by the teachers incidentally in the 
courses. 

We commend the plan to schools elsewhere 
where conditions must vary. To keep in 
touch with business men in any local situation 
is important. 


oOo 


Editorial Brevities 
How many of our readers have a complete 
file of the Gregg Writer? A complete file would 
probably bring many times the original cost. 
The English magazines contain many adver- 
tisements from people wanting early numbers 
or early volumes of this magazine. 


* * * 


We were much pleased to receive the follow- 
ing letter from Col. Henry C. Demming, the 
famous scientist—formerly an official short- 
hand reporter of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania— 
in which he said: 

My dear Friend: I cannot tell in words 
how much I appreciate the booklet you had 
mailed to me, entitled ‘“‘Some Young People 
Who Have Made Good, And Why.” 

Some of the experiences related therein 
were so similar to my own, when I entered 
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upon the stenographic platform, that they 
read more like a reminiscence than the history 
of some other aspiring young man. 

I thank you most sincerely for remembering 
me to the extent of sending me the beautiful 
and very valuable booklet. 


received of the November 8 
England High School 
Commercial Teachers’ Association gives an 
the interesting ad- 
and the all-round 
one of the 


A report 
meeting of the New 
enthusiastic account of 
dresses and 
good time 
attended 
known, on the occasion of its seventeenth 
annual gathering at Salem Normal School, 
Salem, Mass. 

The enrollment of hundred _thirty- 
eight new members speaks for itself of the 
general approval of the work of Mr. J. Ash- 
bury Pitman, Principal of the Normal, and 
his assistants in plarning and carrying out 
the program and entertainment. 

The following officers were elected for next 
year: President, George L. Hoffacker, 
Boston Clerical School, Boston, Mass.: 
First Vice-President, Arthur F. O'Malley, 
High School of Commerce, Boston, Mass.; 
Second Vice-President, Atlee L. Percy, Boston 
University, Boston, Mass.; Treasurer, J. C. 
Moody, High School, New Britain, Conn.; 
Assistant Treasurer, Miss Florence Dinsmore, 
High School, Manchester, N. H.; Secretary, 
W. O. Holden, High School, Pawtucket, R. I. 


> > > 


discussions 
that marked 
conventions the 


best 


association has 


one 


Saturday is Visitor's Day for teachers in 
all our offices. That this is becoming generally 
recognized is evidenced by the number of 
teachers who come to our offices on that day 
to discuss classroom problems, or to tell us 
about their teaching methods or plans— 
or simply to renew acquaintance. And we 
are always glad to see them and to help them 
when we can. 

> > > 

An extended report of the meeting of the 
commercial section of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association, just received from the 
secretary, Mr. Everett S. Hewes, of the Hud- 
son High School, is of such interest that 
rather than condense it into the limited space 
available in this number of the Gregg Writer 
we are holding the report in the hope of being 
able to present it in some detail to our readers 
in a later issue. 
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The Woolworth Lesson 


— New York Globe 
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The Typist and Office Worker- 


A Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 
Conducted by Adelaide B. Hakes, 631 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 





The 0. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. 
It is open to all who qualify as superior 
craftsmen. 





Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone 
who is studying typewriting in a school 
or by himself who is able to pass the 
Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have reached 
a speed of at least forty words a minute. Senior tests 
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ARTISTIC 
TYPISTS 
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must be accompanied by a signed statement that 
the candidate has attai this s 


Tests: The test for both Junior and Senior member- 
ship appears in this department each month. Tests 
may be practiced as often as desired, but only one 
specimen should be sent in. Each part of the test 
should be typed on a separate sheet. A test is good 
only until the 25th of the month following publica- 
tion. An examination fee of ten cents must accom- 
pany each test. A beautiful Certificate of Member- 
ship is issued to all those who pass either test. A 
circular giving full particulars will be mailed upon 
request. 








The Operation of the Shift Keys 


HIS month I want to talk to you 
T principally about shifting, because 
I believe there has never been half 

said about this most important part 
pewriter operation. Have you ever 
it much consideration? Have you 
thought of the time it takes to shift for 
tal letters and the way you are doing it? 
time I watch the nimble fingers of Mr. 
ld, Miss Owen, or Miss Stollnitz I am 
ressed anew with the marvelous dexterity 


sil 


which they manipulate the’ shift keys. 

lost in admiration until I am brought 
sharply by the thought of that other way 
he wrong way. The vast difference 
es itself all too persistently upon my at- 
that here is a 
average 


n, and I cannot but see 
idedly 
ist’s armor. 


vulnerable spot in the 
t is a fact that most shifting is badly done 

much time is lost thereby. Even the 
fessional typists, who have 


practiced 
fting until they have acquired such marked 
| in doing it that they are able to depress 
shift and strike the letter almost simul- 
ously, find two or three lower case letters 
be struck in the time required for one 
ital. How much time do you require for 


fting? Could that time be cut by some 
licious practice? 

and the 
sure, a very 


Sut to get down to the “How” 
Why.” You will see, I am 


pertinent reason for having two shift keys. 
A very labored maneuver it is, indeed, to 
shift and strike with the same hand; never 
do it if your machine has two shift keys. 


PUT BOTH FOURTH FINGERS TO 
WORK 

Make it a rule, without exception, to shift 
with the right hand when the letter is struck 
by the left, and when the letter is struck by 
the right hand, shift with the left. 

Were you to be asked which finger should 
be used in shifting, you probably would 
answer, “The fourth finger,’’ without hesita- 
tion, but it is one thing to know a thing and 
quite another always to apply that knowledge. 
Use the fourth finger each and every time 
you shift and never any other. You can 
readily see that the fourth finger is closer 
to the shift key than the others, but, when 
first attempting to shift, many typists find 
the fourth finger weak, so they throw the 
hand off the keyboard and use the third, 
second, or even the first finger to shift! Truly 
it is a crime against all the laws of typewriting! 
Your fourth finger will develop strength by 
use, although you will undoubtedly find that 
you have ample strength in the finger if 
properly applied to the key. 


HOW TO MAKE THE STROKE 


Have you thought of the shifting stroke 
as a pushing one? It is not. Miss Hortense 
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Stollnitz explains the correct stroke some- 
thing like this: Place the first finger of the 
right hand just back of the ball of the small 
finger and pull back sharply with the small 
finger. Notice that the effort produces a 
tensing of the muscles that extends all the 
way up thearm. Apply that tensing, pulling- 
toward-you stroke to the shift key 

YOU DON’T NEED TO LEAVE ‘“‘HOME”’ 


Then we always have with us the operator 
who raises the other three fingers high above 
the keys and thereby gets entirely out of 
position when shifting. One is prone to over- 
estimate the length of reach to the shift key. 
It will be noticed that the distance from a 
to the shift key is scarcely greater than from 
ato gq. It is therefore not only possible 
but proper to keep the first fingers in position 
over f and j while shifting, so that one 
never gets the hand out of position and has 
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necessary to turn the hand in shifting for 

a number of words r 

shift, 
the 
proof of 


capitals?” He wrote 
quiring the use of the 
hand 


replying, “‘Not at 


watching | 
carefully while befor 


all,’ 


position 
which | 
had just seen. 
DON’T PUSH 
“Ease of execution is the mark of the « 

pert,”’ but the mark of the beginner is fr 
quently its very antithesis when applied to 
shifting. Judging from the effort, energ) 
and apprehension usually applied to it, it 
were indeed a Herculean task! The beginne: 
in shifting is conscious of having to appl 
force to hold the shift key down, and deems 
it necessary to apply that same force in strik 
ing with the other hand, not realizing that 
the finger tapping the key is just as free and 
as though the shift were not 


hanges the strok« 


unrestricted 
being held down, so he 
heavy 


push; and what is th 
had 


snadow 


into a slow, 
result? He gets either a distinct 
after the capital, a blurred letter, or his ma 
adjusted to a slow, pushing 


to take time to get back to it. 
In this connection I recall putting this 
question to Mr. Hossfeld, former World's 


Champion Typist, “How far do you find it chine not being 


Shifting Drills 


FJFJ 
EIEI 


FJFJ FJFJ 
EIEI EIEI 


FJFJ 
EIEI 


FJFJ 
EIEI 


FJFJ 
EIEI 


FJFJ 
EIEI 


FJFJ 
EIEI 


FJFJ 
EIEI 


FJFJ 
EIEI 


A;Ls A;Ls A;Ls 
saSl :asil :e5l 


A;Ls 
‘asl 


A;Ls 
:aSl 


A;Ls 
:aSl 


A;Ls 
-asSl 


A;Ls 
‘asl 


A;Ls 
‘asl 


A;Ls 
:aSl 


Pass 
All; 


Pass Pass 
All; All; 


Pass 
All; 


Pass 
All; 


Pass 
All; 


Pass 
All; 


Pass Pass Pass 
All; All; All; 


A;S1DkFjGhfJdKsLa:S1DkFjGhfJdKsLa:S1DkFjGhfJdKsLa: 
A;S1DkFjGhfJdKsLa:S1DkFj GhfJdKsLa:S1DkFjGhfJdKsLa: 


Whatever Comes To Us In Life We Create First In Our 


Mentality. 
Whatever Comes To Us In Life We Create First In Our 


Mentality. 


Success And Happiness Are The Inalienable Rights of 


Every Human Being. 
Success And Happiness Are The Inalienable Rights of 


Every Human Being. 
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ke skips a space. Remember, then, never 
the stroke because the other hand 
There is not 


hange 
be holding the shift key. 
slightest reason or excuse for it. 


PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT’’ 


lust one thing more and I will have said 
say. I simply must quote this “word to 
ise’’ from Dr. Seaman A. Knapp. “Tell 
in how to do a thing and he will not know 
show him how by doing it be- 
re his eyes and he still will not know how 
do it. The only way for him really to 
irn is by doing it The drills on 


‘A to do it: 


himself.”’ 


e opposite page challenge you! 


Using the Typewriter 


S Il because one has not the 
use of ten fingers to refrain from using 
the typewriter? Apparently not, for 
hear from time to time of quite. remark- 


necessary 


le achievements on the machine by those 
ho have had the 
to make the attempt. The magazine Popular 
Vechanics recently told of a young woman 
in St. Louis who, though bereft of both hands, 
yperated a typewriter with considerable 
speed and dexterity. If one without hands 
in do this, need one less handicapped feel 
This young woman 
what might well appear an 
insurmountable difficulty by manipulating 
the machine with a wooden stick about seven 
having a cushioned end for 
This stick is held in an 


persistence and patience 


that it cannot be done? 


is overcome 


long, 
striking the keys. 
irtificial hand. 


e |} 
inches 


\nother case that could not but win the 
dmiration of thousands of readers, was the 
Mr. SoRelle in the August 
It was so in- 


ne reported by 
number of the Gregg Writer. 
spiring to me that I want this year’s beginning 
ypists to know about it so that when next 
ou think your typing path too steep and 
difficult to climb, or you have decided that 
it is easier to rest where you are than to at- 
tempt to mount higher, you will think of 
what one girl did with only six fingers. Miss 
Emma Dick, of SS. Peter and Paul Paro- 
chial School, at Seneca, Kansas, had only 
one finger on the left hand, and yet she not 
only learned to operate a typewriter, but 
became so expert that she won a Remington 
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EFFORT THAT AVAILED 
“So at last you have made your literary 
efforts count?” 
“Yes. I never sold a story, but I kept 
plugging away copying my own stuff until 
now | can command first-rate compensation 


as a typist.” 
Boston Post 


aif PRINTESS ARE STILLL VALUABLE 
hHere is theway this praegraph xmocx 
would look if The star weer sprinted by 
the Ltarery Digests’ photographic type- 
rcxexaxxzvrtten plan: 
----Kansas City 


Ne “ 
Sta; 


Though Handicapped 


gold medal. Perhaps you, with ten per- 
fectly good fingers, have found that coveted 
prize rather elusive to grasp. She did it with 
only six! 

A problem that has recently occasioned 
many inquiries is, “What is the best method 
of operating the machine with one hand?” 
Suppose you were deprived of the use of one 
hand and wished to continue to operate a 
machine or to learn to do so either for your 
own convenience or asa means of earning a 
livelihood, how would you go about it? Could 
you learn to write by touch? Would you use 
the present keyboard or could certain simple 
adjustments be made that would facilitate 
operation by one hand? These and many 
other questions immediately arise, and this 
seems to be a propitious time to attempt a 
solution. 


A one-handed operator would find it easier 
to use the machine if it were placed slightly 
to the side instead of directly in front of him. 
If the right hand is used, a machine with a 
right-hand carriage return should be selected; 
if operating with the left hand, use a left- 
hand carriage return. The standard key- 
board is poorly adapted to the use of one 
1and, but if it is used an invariable method 
of fingering should be adopted. If the typist 
has previously used a machine and knows 
the keyboard, the hand should be kept in 
its home position and the rest of the key- 
board operated with the first finger. If he 
has never used a machine it would be wiser 
to place the hand in the center of the key- 
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board and take the outlying keys with the 
first and fourth fingers. 

If the operator has his own machine and 
expects to do all of his work on it, a few 
changes could with little difficulty be made 
that would undoubtedly simplify the opera- 
tion of the machine. It make the 
letters much more accessible to utilize the 
upper row for letters and place the less fre- 


would 


quently used numerals at the side, thus: 
23k io\l\p\" / ! 


45qwe\r\t\y u 


; 


6 7asd\f\g\h j 3 
892zx c\v\b\n m } 


The letters could even be more accessibly 
placed according to their relative frequency 
of recurrence. It might prove interesting 
and useful to know that a number of years 
ago contributors to the Gregg Writer made 
a very accurate approximation by selecting 
a thousand words from a variety of prose 
compositions and found that the alphabet, 
if arranged according to the relative fre- 
2.4.05 
b, k, v, X, j, q, 3 

A right-hand arrangement of the key- 
board in accordance with the frequent re- 


quency of letters, would be: 
i, 7, S,d,l, f, c, u, m, Pp, Y, BW, g, 


currence of letters could be as shown below. 
For left-hand operation their order could be 
reversed. It will be noticed that each finger 
has vowel work, which would have a tendency 
to get away from continuous stroking with 
one finger. 


2S5fu\c\m\pkq . 


45s h\i\n\rvz 
\ 


6 7de\t\o\a x’ 
891 y\w\g\n j 


The matter of shifting could be taken care 
of by locking the shift where the reach was 
too long to be made by one hand. A more 
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effective method, however, would be to 
range a shift key at the center of the mac] 
in front of the space bar, which could « 
be operated by the Expe rime! 


with a shifting d 


thumb. 
have also been made 
extending down to and ‘operated by an 
ward swing of the knee. 

By using a higher paper table, the | 
could be kept in position against the 
rolls until it could be twirled into the machin 

The suggestions given here are not to 
regarded as dogmatic, because many of ther 


ol necessity, are more or less theoreti 

but they are presented to show certain pos 
sibilities and start some research work alons 
this Discussion 6n_ the 


be heartily welcom 


line. subject wi 


Blind Student Good Typist 
ISS Tillie Allison, of Napa, California 
il is a voung lady who, notwithstanding 
the fact that she is totally blind, 
mastered the typewriter to such an extent 
that she is economically independe nt. Mrs 
May C. Leadbetter, her instructor at Napa 
Business College, dic tated to Miss 
Allison, who took it down in Braille. She 
measures the Braille with her sensitive finger 
tips and spaces on the typew riter accordingly 
We wish that every typewriting student who 
reads this magazine could see the specimens 
of Miss Allison’s work. The 
touch, arrangement of the 


work would do credit 


accuracy, evel! 


ness of and the 


1 


) any one ol! them. 


oY @ 


What Do You Do? 


have recently been appointed to a Com 
mercial School and have several third-year 
students who come to the evening type 
writing classes and who have been through 
the typewriting manual more than once and 
have good typing practice in offices during 
the week. I should be glad to hear the opinions 
of your readers as to suitable material for 
practice for these students. The classes ar 
compulsory until the students reach the ag: 
of seventeen and I am keen to keep thei 
interest up.— New Zealand. 
What do you do? 
Probably many of have faced the 
Let’s exchange solutions. 


you 


same problem. 
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Material for O. A. 'T. Tests 


700d until 


Junior Test 

\lake o1 copy ol the following article 
1 full-sized sheet 
h even margins 

THROUGH COLLEGE 
Connecticut 
ege educations. 
Gary Miles, Sherman Ives, and Clarence 
il were high in ambition but low in cash. 
t they went to college just the same. For 
support: they leaned upon hens. 


\rrange attractively, 


lhree farmer boys wanted 


ine ial 
es, hens 
Each lad took his flock of hens to college 
h him, quartering them in rented coops, 
them and selling eggs after school 
Gary's hens paid him $275 above their 
Lintenance Sherman's brought him $204, 

1 Clarence’s hens netted him $285.74. 
boys are paying their own way through 
Rather, we should say, the hens 
re doing the paying, for it is they who are 

loing the laying. 

All of which goes to show 
First—One can get a college 

he wants it badly enough 
Second—At the present price of eggs hens 


ire gold mines Che Madison, Wis., Journal. 


education 


2. Submit the best two-minute test you 
re able to produce on the following sentence. 


Use double spacing and arrange attractively. 


The secret of success in life is for a man to 
be ready for his opportunity when it comes. 
Senior Test 

1. Punctuate and arrange the following at- 
tractively as a single-spaced, one-page letter: 
Mr. H. N. Griffith, First National Bank 
Building, San Francisco, California Dear 
Mr. Griffith: I can’t figure out what could 
have been omitted from those other two 
etters to you about Office Appliances the 
ournal of office equipment. Something must 
ive been omitted—something that may 
bothering you—some doubt—some little 
tch that is delaying you—something that 
vught to have been covered by previous 
correspondence which would have paved 
the way to better results for you and another 
subscriber of the right kind for us Office 
\ppliances offers so many opportunities 
that it is difficult to do it justice and at the 
same time write in a way that will make people 
believe. I wish that you could sit at nty 
desk and read some of the letters received 
from men in your line of business. They 
come from salesmen from purchasing agents 
from office managers from those who have 
been with us for years and from those who 
ire new subscribers. But they all tell the 
same story Excerpts from some of these 


March 25 


1920) 


letters are printed in our inclosure To have 
Office Appliances at hand constantly means 
that you have suggestions for more efficient 
handling of office detail eliminating expense 
and making a larger percentage of profit. 
You will have articles containing valuable 
sales suggestions short cuts in ‘ofhce routine 
and other general subjects too numerous 
to mention in this letter. We can’t satisfy 
you until we have heard from you. Just 
sign your name on the card inclosed and your 
subscription will begin at once. If at the end 
of four months’ time you don’t feel that 
Office Appliances is worth much than 
the price we ask for it you can have the re 
mainder of your subscription § cancelled 
rhe rate is $1.50 a year—two years for $2.00 
he two-year proposition is the better. Yours 
very truly The Office Appliance Company 
By 

2. Arrange the following advertisement to 
stand out prominently and attractively: 


more 


A Desirable Investment Crane Corpora 
tion 8% Preferred Stock 1 Because it is a 
prior obligation on $50,000,000.00 of net 
tangible assets. 2. Because of the high 
income return 3. Because of the great 
opportunity presented in the conversion 
feature. Price $100 per Share and accrued 
dividends. Application will be made to list 
this security upon the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Ask for booklet and circular fully 
describing this investment opportunity. 
John Birmingham & Company (Established 
1865) Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Boston. 


QO. A. T. Prizes 
Gold Ring 
Bryan Shriver, Elliot Com’! School, 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


W. J. 


Ansonia High School 
Ss , 


Rebecca Alter, 
Ansonia, Conn 

Silver Pin 

Mary M. Melley, St. 
Chelsea, Mass. 

Hilda Boulden, 

Wilmington, Del. 


Rose High School, 


Beacon Business College, 
Bronze Pin 
Edna F. Convoy, St. Teresa’s 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Catharine Pulles, High 
South Dakota. 
Ethel Kallberg, Cloverland 
College, Escanaba, Mich 
Vernon Swanson, High 
lander, Wis. 
Mollie Thant, 
Washington. 
Emily Lawson, Camrose Lutheran College, 
Camrose, Alta., Can. 


College 
School, Pierre, 
Commercial 
Rhine- 


™ ho yl, 


High School, 


Ritzville, 
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February Typewriting Speed Test 


O-DAY and to-morrow let us remember the virtues of the Puritans. Pu 
itanism was strong in morality and religion, but weak in philosophy. Your 
Puritan, intolerant of the more comfortable vices, kissed the rod of toil 

and adversity and grew strong. His faith was a staff he daily leaned upon; his 
religion, the overshadowing fact of his life. 

Our Puritan pioneers left us a valuable heritage, part of which we sometimes 
seem to have dissipated. We have shed a portion of their intolerance, but along 
with it seems to have gone the substance of their religion. We could do much with 
the Puritan’s simple faith, even without the whip, the stocks, or the ducking stool. 


In a material way we are the most forutnate of nations, and as individuals 
the most fortunate of people—fortunate in our country, in our opportunities, in 
our present blessings, and in the real spirit which resides in the people. We have, 
to be sure, a few problems which are more formidable in the approach than in the 
solution. In terms of money merchandise is high, but we have doubled our gold 
and greatly increased the volume of our circulating medium, while production 
has not yet recovered from the physical and spiritual reaction of the war. The 
cause of high prices is not mysterious. Practically everyone has more money than 
he ever had before. With many to have more than enough money from day to 
day is a new experience, nor should we marvel that one who never before has had 
quite enough should not instantly learn the wisdom of saving some of the present 
surplus. But more people than ever are saving money to-day, as the records of 
our savings banks in recent years attest 

We may rail at the profiteer, but at the same time no wise man will forget 
the three fundamental factors which make living expensive—an expanded cur- 
rency, a restricted supply of most of the luxuries and many of the necessities, and 
a demand for all merchandise almost without precedent. When we face these facts 
we may well cease to fear the future, for we know of a certainty that if we keep 
our heads such matters as put us to inconvenience now will find solution in good 
time. We need more intensive labor to achieve greater production. More thrift 
and self-denial will help, too, as it always does. Thrift saved France when her 
richest possessions were taken away. We are faced by no such emergency; but 
thrift in America can help to save the world if we will let it do so. 

The war is over. Ships again safely sail the seas. The sun no longer hides his 
face behind the battle haze. The earth is quiet. Here and there we note reaction. 
We must restore our strength. Taut nerves have made hasty tempers. In a little 
time all this will pass, strikes will be over and industry once more on a normal 
basis of production. The starving people abroad will somehow be fed and their 
industries restored. Many, alas, will die thinking the world a cruel place, while 
thousands wait to help but have no power to reach the scene. 


During the past year the world does not seem to have made much progress, 
but if we look closely we shall see that an enormous mass of preliminary but neces- 
sary work has been done, giving promise that when once the way clearly appears 
the world will, nation by nation, resume its wonted life and go about its business, 
and that when the accounts are at last cast up a score of years hence the nations 
of the world will have advanced into a clearer vision of the obligations of man to 
man. 624)—Office Appliances. 
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oO? 
Pins and Fortunes 


H. HARRIMAN, the railroad wizard, 
died 
valued at approximately 
but he knew the value of trifles. 


leaving behind him an estate 


. $75,000,000, 
One day he 
picked up a small steel letter clip dropped on 
the floor by a careless employee. 

“I'd like to have as my annual income,” 
said Mr. 


thrown 


Harriman, ‘‘the value of material 
away by indifferent 
workers in the offices and factories of America. 


every year 
In a few years I'd be the richest man in the 
world.” 

Nor was Mr. Harriman given to business 


His 


observation 


exaggeration. quick in- 
evitably made him cognizant of universal 
waste in the indicated direction; his keen 
sense of financial values rated it closely 


And the truth enunciated by the railroad 


financier and magnate by the ordinary man 
or woman of business may be attested at 
every turn of the eye. 

A Chicago business man not long since cast 
about in his mind for ways and means of 
saving money for a special and specially 
An 
experienced adviser suggested looking after 
the ‘‘small leaks.”’ 


nizing the wisdom of such suggestion, looked 


desired avenue of business increase. 


The business man, recog- 
He was 


shocked at the continual waste going on all 
Sheets of paper on which only a 


over his plant quietly but sharply. 


about him. 


few words had been written thrown into the 
waste basket instead of being used for making 
notes or similar ‘‘scratch pad”’ purpose. Pins 
clips, rubber bands, blotters, erasers dropped 


Ink and 


mucilage bottles, carelessly set down, tipped 


on the floor and never recovered. 


over. Typewriters left uncovered, undusted, 
with unwarranted repair bills in consequence 
Electric lights left burning when not in use 


[The employer meditated, took action, 
made an interesting announcement. The 
office boy turning in to him the greatest 


number of salvaged articles in good condition 
at the end of the week would receive a Thrift 


Stamp for every 50. The boy with the 
largest month’s salvage record would find a 
War Savings Stamp in his pay envelope 


The offer would be repeated from month to 
month. 

The offer didn’t amount to much after the 
first few weeks because it impressed such a 
At the end of the first 
extra the 


employer's 


good lesson. month, 
the 


employees, 


care of wondering 
the 
served as text of a terse little sermon that set 
all the 
Don’t be ashamed to practice care ir 
Waste of 


careful 


despite 


clerical exhibit 


office force thinking—and saving 


small 


matters any sort is criminal 


Being means being successful. It 


may save or start a fortune in the long run 
when you stoop to pick up that stray pin. (438 
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have been exceptionally successful. 
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(he Teachers Forum 


In this department there will appear brief outlines of teaching methods which 
Teachers are invited to contribute articles 
of not more than one hundred and fifty words covering some phase of their 
work which has proved more than ordinarily successful. 
scription to the Gregg Writer will be given for each accepted contribution 


A two years’ sub- 








‘ 


Vowel Mnemonic 


R. Gregg, at the November meeting 
Vi of the Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ 
7 Association, of New York City, 
stated that he had used the rhyme:— 

“As the sound strengthens, the 
lengthens,"’ for teaching the relative 
of the “Ish, Chay, and Jay” characters. 

Working along similar lines, the under- 
signed has devised the following as a guide 
to remember the soft, 
medium, and long sounds that are allotted 
to the “A”’ and “E” circles and the “O”’ and 
“OO” hooks, at the same time contrasting 
the relative sizes of the circles and the con- 
cave and convex forms which are required 
for the “O” and “OO” hooks respectively. 

This is the mnemonic or memory aid: 
Fat Larce A , 

Pin HEAD E 
Cuop Orr O 
Hunc# Hook OO 


stroke 
sizes 


twelve consecutive 


As the writing of the hooks is often con- 
fused by students, reference to these key 
words will soon correct this common error. 
Where “hunch” seems to be an unfamiliar 
word, “Curve Up” may be substituted and 
still preserve the correct sound. The reading 
of shorthand will be simplified by mentally 
reviewing until one is found 
that is applicable to the new word that needs 
deciphering.—Samuel Hoffman, The Mount 
Morris Junior High School of Manhattan, 
New York City. Oo 

A Drill on the Cities 

I have found the following plan very useful 
in my classes, and I am passing it on, as it 
may not have appeared in the Gregg Writer. 

When on Lesson 20 in the Manual, I make 
a test of pages 141 and 140, dictating the 
cities on page 141 and having the class write 
the city and state. The notebook is divided 
into four columns, the city being written in 
the first column, the state in the second 


these sounds 





column on the same line. This is practically 
what they would meet in an office, as the 
dictator often dictates just the city, expecting 
his stenographer to know the location of the 
principal cities. In correcting, I have the 
class correct the outlines of the cities (first 
column) from the book, telling them whether 
I read up, down, or across. Then when they 
have completed this, I give the shorthand 
outlines for the states in the same order. 
I keep the class at this at different times in 
the year, until everyone can do it at a stand- 
ing of at least 90%. One credit is deducted 
for a wrong outline or for the wrong state. 
—Lucy Townley, Ithaca Public Schools, Ithaca, 
New York. 


A Home Assignment to Emphasize 

the Suffixes 

In order that the principles of Lessons XV, 
XVII, and XVIII, may be more firmly fixed 
in the student’s mind, I find the following 
assignment valuable after completing Lesson 
XVIII: 

The class is referred to the editorial page 
of leading newspapers, or current magazines, 
with instructions to prepare for the next 
day’s assignment a plate of not less than five 
hundred words. The plate is to be written 
twice, first from the longhand, and then from 
the shorthand notes. Difficult words are to 
be given particular attention. Both plates 
are brought to class and the student reads 
from the second. If the class is small, he 
reads slowly enough for the others to get 
his dictation. If the class is large, he is timed 
to see how quickly the article can be read. 
The students are surprised at the number 
of words they find in such editorials involving 
the principles of the last lessons of the Manual. 
Attention is called to these words. Not only 
does the class thereby gain in review, but 
they also learn something of current impor- 
tance.—Ethel E. Rough, State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wis. 
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Gregg Shorthand Federation 
Meeting in Chicago, December 29 to 31, 1919 
Nezt Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio 


ta B. ws 


President: Dr. J. S. Dickey, Bowling Green Business Uni- 


versity, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Vice-President 


_ollege, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


2d Vice-President: Mi-s lone Duffy, Van Sant’s Shorthand 


College, Omaha, Nebr. 

Secraary: Mr. Otis L. Trenary, College of Commerce, Ke 
nosha, Wis. 

Treaswer: Mr. C. A. Faust, Chicago, III. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Dr. J. S. Dickey, Bowling Green, Ky 


Mr. James C. Reed, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mr. |. E. Chapman, Prin. Western High School, Detroit, Mich 
Mr. C. T. Smith, Kansas City Business Co ege, Kansas City, 
Mo 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
President: Robert A. Grant, Yeatman High School, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Vice-President: Mr. D. C. Hiling, Manual Training High 


School, Peona, Ll 
Secretary: Miss Dora H. Pitts, Western High School, De- 
troit, Mich. 


GREGG 
President: H. 
Vice-President: 
Secretary-Treasurer: 


Mr. W. C. Henning, Cedar Rapids Business 


Officers for Next Year: 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
President: Mr. C. T. Kansas City 
Kansas City, Mo 
Vice-President: V. M. Rul 
Evansville, Ind 
Secretary Mrs. J. M. Hill 
versity, Bowling Greer 


Smit! Business Collegs 
ert, Loc kyear's Business ( olleg 


Bowling Green Business Uni 
Ky. 


SHORTHAND ROUND TABLE 


President: Mrs. Janet Biller, East High School, Des Moines 
owa 
Secretary: Miss Pearl Kiddoo, Central High School, Ka 


ama.oo, Mich 
Business Rounp Taste 
President: E. A. Spanab Fift : 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Avenue Hig Schoc 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PENMANSHIP SUPERVISORS 


President: Miss Laura Jane Breckenridge, LaFayette, Ind. 
Vice-President; M. E. Wiseley, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Secretary: T. W. Emblem, Elmira, N. Y. 


SHORTHAND FEDERATION 
M. Owen, Brown's Business College, 
Grace L. King, High School, Evanston, 

Helen M. Evans, Gregg School, « hicago, Ill 


Decatur, Ill. 


oOo 


S THIS the 

first convention in 

two years it was 
largely attended. The 
meeting was opened on 
Monday morning by Pres- 
ident James C. Reed, of 
the University of Pitts- 
burgh. The federation 
was then addressed by 
Mr. Phil A. 
the Chi ago Association 
of Commerce, and Dr. 
J. T. Madden, of the Uni- 
versity of New York, who 
gave a brief history of 
the development of com- 


was 


(rau, trom 


mercial departments lead 
ing up to the recognition 
by universities of the 
work done in high schools. 
Dr. Madden mentioned that the University 
of New York accepts four years of high school 
work without consideration of what the 
fifteen units represent. 





James C. Reed 
N. C. T. F. President for 1919 


Tuesday the Fed 
eration was addressed by 
Mr. Stephen K. Gillman, 
of the University of Wis 
who urged the 
cultivation of personality 
and a “‘fine spirit of man- 
ner’’ on the part of young 


people training for busi- 


On 


consin, 


careers. Professor 
Gillman recommends that 
the study of great per 
sonalities who have made 


ness 


great successes in 
the world of business be 
given special considera- 
tion in commercial schools 
and high “In 
many cases,” he went on 
to say, ‘‘the business fail- 
ures among young people 
can be attributed to lack of personality rather 
than to lack of technical preparation.” 
Professor Gillman’s address was followed 
by a very interesting report from the Secre 


schools. 
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tary, Mr. Trenary. The announcement that 
the Federation now has a balance of approxi- 
ately $700 in the treasury 
with applause. 
The Wednesday morning was 
ened by Mr. J. N. Kimball, of New York 
City, Manager of the International Type- 
writing Mr. Kimball drew atten- 
tion to the year 1920 as marking the fiftieth 


was greeted 


session 


Contests 


unniversary of the introduction of the type- 
writer for business purposes. He urged the 
necessity of making students see that type- 
writing is a big, vital thing—a thing by which 
they are judged more than 


any other the first day 


they enter the business 
office. 
Mr. P. E. Waters, 


trainer of the Remington 
speed operators, followed 
with a most practical talk 
on the methods used in his 
department. Mr. Wat- 
ers’ talk was accompanied 
by a remarkable demon- 
stration of typewriting by 
Miss Hortense Stollnitz. 
Mr. W. D. M. Sim- 


the Underwood 





mons, ol 
['ypewriter Company, fol 
lowed with a talk so dy- 
namic and convincing as 
to inspire every member 
present. The session end 
ed with a_ typewriting 
demonstration by Mr. 
William F. Oswald, whose operation of the 
machine made him inch the 


world’s champion that he is. 


appear every 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 


The principal speakers at the meetings of 
the Public Schools Department were Mr. 
Benjamin Baldwin, Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Company, Chicago, and Mr. F. G. Nichols, 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. Mr. Baldwin urged 
teachers to influence pupils on entering high 
school to take a course in business training 
regardless of the course in which they are 
specializing. Mr. Baldwin advocated short- 
hand for all salesmen as a time saver and a 
medium for gathering information. Mr. 
Nichols, in discussing the course of study, 
appealed for a unit year program arranged 
to meet the requirements of every boy and 
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girl; for provision in the curriculum for the 


student’s contact with actual business: and 
for a sound foundation for commercial work 
which shall include history, literature, and 


science without the usual prerequisites, 


algebra and geometry. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 

The private teachers were ad- 
dressed by Miss Duffy, Van Sant's Short- 
hand College, Omaha, Mr. F. G. Nichols, 
Mrs. J. M. Hill, Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Ky., and Dr. 
G. L. Swiggett, specialist in Commercial Edu- 
cation, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. W. H. 


Brown's Business College, 


SK he 01 


(sreen, 


Howland, 


Peoria, Illinois, also read 
a very interesting paper 
prepared by Mr. G. A. 
Gruman, of the Minne- 
sota School of B:siness, 
Minneapolis. 


Miss Duffy advocated 
effort on 
the part of private school 
owners to reach the high- 
est quality of prospects, a 


a consistent 


careful personal interview 
with all students coming 
into the school to deter- 
mine proper classification 
in the work, and an ever 
rising standard of en- 
trance requirements. 

Mr. Gruman asserted that business stand- 
ards are set in the business office, and that 
we must produce the article which will meet 
the requirements. 

In discussing the retraining of disabled sol- 
diers Mr. Nichols said that every soldier who 
is discharged with a disability rated at 10% 
or more, and who can be reached or who 
makes application to the Board, will be 
educated, placed in a good position, pro- 
vided with extension work in education, and 
replaced whenever a change of position seems 
desirable. All expenses of the soldier while 
taking training are paid by the government, 
including a very liberal allowance for out- 
side expenses, and no limit of time is placed 
on this training. Twenty thousand men are 
now taking this training, 28% of these in 
business education. Another 20,000 are in 
prospect, and within a year the Board ex- 
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pects to have 100,000 men in training for 
some branch of vocational activity. 
Mrs. Hill then discussed the subject 
Teaching of Shorthand.”’ 
the absolute necessity 
on the part ol the 
learn every day from every available source, 
not excepting the 


“The 


She emphasized 


f open-mindedness 
teacher, a willingness to 


in her classes. 
The individual needs and problems of the 
students must be studied, and an effort to 


adjust the methods of teaching to meet all 


students 


these needs must be made. 

Dr. Swiggett spoke of the efforts of the 
Bureau of Education to standardize courses 
of for private 
The courses outlined in Commercial Educa- 
tion Circular No. 4, issued by the Bureau of 
Education under the title, ‘‘Business Train- 
Use Private Business 
represents, in the opinion of Dr. 


study commercial schools. 


ing Courses for in 
Schools,” 
Swiggett, the consensus of opinion of the 
better element of both as 
to content of course and as to time given 
to the different subjects Dr. Swiggett 
made the statement that during the last 
year the attendance in private commercial 


Sie . 
90%: 


these educators 


schools has increased the enrollment 


of women has increased 107°: the enroll- 
ment in shorthand courses has increased 
126%; the teaching force has increased but 
14%. 


SHORTHAND ROUND TABLE 


The chief speakers at the shorthand round 
table were Miss Jane Clem, of the White- 
water, Wis., Normal School, Miss Ina Thomas, 
of Des Moines, lowa, Miss Pearl Kiddoo, 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., High School, Mr. H. 
M. Munford, of Gregg School, Chicago, 
Miss Gertrude Beers, Nebraska School of 
Business, Lincoln, Nebr., Mr. D. C. Hilling, 
Manual Training High School, Peoria, IIL., 
Mr. R. A. Walker, High School, Madison, 
Wis., Miss Helen M. Evans, Gregg School, 
Chicago, and Mr. F. H. Gurtler, Court Re- 
porter, Chicago. A very interesting paper 
prepared by Mr. G. C. Brink, Argentine 
High School, Kansas City, Kansas, was read 
by Mrs. Biller. 

In discussing the subject “Training the 
Student for Greater Accuracy,” Miss Clem 
said that a careful checking of the daily 
work, followed by an analysis of the errors 
made to determine how best to drill to over- 
come these errors, will result in marked im- 
provement in Variation the 


accuracy. in 


WRITE 
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method of drill, to relieve monotony, frequent 
use of spirited speed drills, always definitely 
planned and having a certain purpose, were 
A definite 
on word drills before pe student 
to pass to the next drill was also suggested, 


recommended. speed requirement 


rmitting the 


speed required being determined by th 
length of the word. 

Miss Clem’s papel was discussed at 
length by Miss Thomas, Miss_ Kiddoo, 
Mr. Munford, and _ others. The plan 
meeting with the highest favor seemed to 


be that aiming at perfect work and placing 
a premium on that, but accepting work with 
minor errors, limited in number, and grading 
the student accordingly 
qualifications of the 

teacher, Miss Beers dwelt 
other 


In speaking of the 
shorthand 
at length on those 
which 


succe ssful 


without 


qualifications every 
teacher must fail or have only mediocre 
success. A high plane of self-control and 


the teacher 


if he hopes or expects to control and discipline 


self-discipline must be held by 


those in his care. 

Mr. Brink, Mr. Hilling, 
told at length of the 
shorthand and typewriting contests in the 
Illinois, Wisconsin. 


Later we hope to present a more thorough 


Mr. Walker 


plans for conducting 


and 


states of Kansas, and 


discussion of this subject. 

Speaking on the “Maximum Efficiency in 
Shorthand,”’ Miss Evans asserted that meth- 
ods of teaching shorthand were several years 
behind those of teaching typewriting, and 
urged that teachers give more thought and 
attention to plans and methods of securing 
skill in writing. According to Miss Evans, 
no teacher should be permitted to teach 
speed work until able to write correctly, and 
restore properly, work dictated at 125 words 
a minute. drills, 
phrasing principles, should be taught from 


Speed ideas, movement 


the first, and developed with proper ideas 
of skill. 

Mr. Gurtler strongly 
ments made by Miss Evans. 


indorsed the state- 


BUSINESS ROUND TABLE 

The Business Round Table was addressed 
by Mr. A. F. Gates, Waterloo Business Col- 
lege, Waterloo, Iowa, Mr. G. F. Maetzold, 
Minneapolis Business College, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Mr. J. E. Gill, Rider, Moore and 
Stewart School, Trenton, N. J., Miss Grace 
S. Saylor, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
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C. Gaines, Eastman School, Pough- 
Mr. P. A. Carlson, State 
Whitewater, Wis., Mr. P. 
mers. Superintendent of Schools, 
woc, Wis., Mr. J. L. Harmon, Bowling 
Business University, Bowling Green, 
Mr. I A Spanabel, Fifth Avenue 
1, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Miss Ethel 
Kansas City Polytechnic Institute, 
is City, Mo. 


Mr.C. 
sie, N. ¥ 


11 School, 





Gates and Mr. Maetzold discussed 


se of calculating mac hines, bookkeey ing 
hines, and other office appliances in the 


ercial school, And recommended that 
use be regulated by the local demand. 
5 Huff advocated 
rate courses for ma- 
e instruction where 
tical. 
Shall We Teach 
her Accounting in 
s ndary Schools” was 
erestingly handled 
Mr. Gill His ex- 
lence is that higher 


intiffg, economi s, 
d training 
and the 
school 
Mr. 


were 


normal 
( the work 
ight ol the 
n a higher plane 
rills remarks 
ngly seconded by Miss 


Mr. 


socialized 


and Gaines. 


» lor 
lhe recita 
was indorsed by Mr. 


Carlson and Mr. Zimmers 


the most effective 
ins for teaching de- 
racy, for developing initiative,  self- 
iance, habits of proper thinking, and the 
ility to determine proper values. Mr. 
rmon and Mr. Gates emphasized the 


lue of salesmanship as a medium for just 

iticism of one another by the student body, 

i for the development of finer qualities. 
Spanabel pointed out the value of hav- 

g one teacher in every high school to devote 
rt-time to vocational counsel. 

GREGG SHORTHAND FEDERATION 
The meeting was called to order on Mon- 

lay evening by Mr. Henry J. Holm, Principal 


Gregg School, Chicago. In the absence 





President Hill the Federation was ad- 
lressed by Mr. J. E. Gill, Trenton, New 
lersey, former president of the Eastern 
Gregg Shorthand Association. Mr. Gill 
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gave a splendid talk sounding the keynote 


of friendship and love. “If we can go away 
from this convention determined to put more 
determination into 


our work and more love and friendship than 


fire, more spirit, more 
we ever put into it before,”’ said Mr. Gill, “‘it 
is going to be worth while. If we simply go 
away having little about 
teaching bookkeeping and shorthand, I say 
it is not worth while.”’ 

The “Complete 
Course”’ was discussed by Mr. F. 
Washington, D. C., 


le arned a more 


Stenographic 
G. Nichols, 
Mr. James C. Reed, 
Pittsburgh, and Mr. E. E. 
University of Indiana, Mr. E. I. 
Mitchell, advertising 
agent, Chicago, _Iili- 
nois, mn? 4 oe, 
Garbutt 
Business College, 
Calgary, Alta., Canada. 

Mr. Nichols said, ‘‘The 
think 


subje cts 


subjec t 


University of 
Magoon, 


and 
Henderson, 


tendency is to 
of commercial 

as subjects” rather 
training for 


No 


should con 


than as 

a vocation. short 
hand teacher 
sider she is teaching sim- 
subject. She is 
training the boy or girl 
to be a stenographer, and 
that training is only a 
little part of the training 
essential to 


ply a 


success in 


stenographic work. Mr. 
S. F. for 1920 Mitchell dwelt on the 
value of spelling, punctua- 
tion, and loyalty to the employer. He 


urged the teachers to train their students 
in the things that will result in success after 
they neat 


appearance, essential 


leave school. Codéperation, a 


and happiness are 


qualifications in a private secretary. 


Mr. Reed and Mr. Magoon both have the 
same problems to contend with. The uni- 
versity students want to learn shorthand 
on the lecture plan, instead of getting down 
and doing the real work. Both have trouble 
in getting University students to do a suf- 
ficient amount of practice. 


Mr. Henderson gave a very scholarly im- 
promptu address in which he described the 
methods used in his school. “As shorthand 


instructors,” said Mr. Henderson, ‘‘we should 
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teach the students to think for themselves 
instead of thinking for them.”’ 

On Tuesday evening Mr. H. A. 
General Sales Manager of the Gregg Pub 
lishing Company, New York City, gave an 
interesting and instructive talk on the ‘Four- 
teen points of Shorthand Teaching."” The 


Hagar, 


points emphasized by Mr. Hagar were 


1. All teaching must be in accord- 
ance with the laws of psychology 

2. Motivation 

3. Development of Proper Style of 
Writing 

4. Economy in Presentation 

5. Proper use of Blackboard 

6. Combining Theory and Practice 

7. Penmanship Drills 

8. Developing Courses so that “‘trans- 
ition”’ period will be eliminated 

9. Correlation of Shorthand and 
Typewriting, or training students to 
think in their transcription 

10. Reading Shorthand 
1. Teaching Wordsigns and Phrases 
2. Organization 
3. Enthusiasm 
4. Driving. 


| 
1 
1 
1 


The subject was further discussed by Mr. 
Guy S. Fry, Business Manager of the Gregg 
Writer, Miss Nellie C. Collins, Galesburg 
High School, Galesburg, Ill., Mr. F. H. 
Gurtler, Miss Ethel E. Rough, State Normal 
School, Whitewater, Wis., Miss Ina Thomas, 
Des Moines, Iowa, Miss Dora H. Pitts, 
Western High School, Detroit, Mich., and 
Miss Grace S. Saylor, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Fry said, “In the matter of penman- 
ship drills, I have been impressed that teachers 
do not realize the value of this work as pre- 
liminary preparation for shorthand writing. 
The point has been made that only ready 
application of wordsigns is profitable. It 
is quicker to write a word out in full than 
to stop to think of the wordsign form for it. 
Any uncertainty in the use of wordsigns or 
principles is reflected not only in the par- 
ticular character the pupil is writing at the 
moment, but it influences his writing of every 
other character. His mind should be so 
clear, his mental action so developed that he 
knows instantly what he wants to write. 

Mr. H. M. Munford, Gregg School, Chi- 
cago, gave a very interesting and scholarly 
address on the subject of ‘““Teaching Short- 
hand to the Boys ‘Over There.’’” Mr. Mun- 
ford spoke of the problems encountered by 
the educational department of the army, 
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but it is his opinion that the work was 
successful and that much good will come fr 
the large number of m 
shorthand 


it. He also spoke ol 


who selected the course in 


These classes were made 


tvpewriting. 


of men from almost every rank in the arm 


JOINT SESSION OF THE PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENTS 


The Public and Schools Depart 
ments in joint session on Wednesday after 
noon were addressed by Professor R. | 
Heilman, Dean of the Northwestern Schoo! 
of Commerce, and by Mr. P. C. Packer, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Packer advocated the fixing ol a 
uniform and ranking 
parent or 


Private 


standard of grading 


would enable any school 


which 
officer at any time in the course to determine 
with accuracy the progress of the student 
in any given subject, regardless of the length 


of time spent in that subjec t. 


The session and the convention were closed 
by a stirring inspirational address by Harry 
te Spillman, Manager of the School Depart 
ment of the Remington Typewriter Company. 
Probably there are few who read these pages 
who have not heard Mr. Spillman, but he 
has never spoken so inspiringly. Using as 
his subject ““Twice Born Men,” he appealed 
to his audience to use their handicaps as 
stepping-stones to higher and better things. 
Citing the disabled soldier an as example 
of courage and fortitude, he urged every 
teacher to do everything in his power to save 
from the human scrap heap every man and 
woman who, for one reason or another, had 
discouragement. 
with this 


met with misfortune or 
The teachers left the 
stirring appeal ringing in their ears. 


convention 


There is no place in the modern world for 
the unskilled; no one can hope for any genuinée 
success who fails to give himself the most 
complete special education. Good intentions 
go for nothing, and industry is thrown away 
if one cannot infuse a high degree of skill 
into his work. The medium skill 
depends upon fortunate conditions for success; 
he cannot command it, nor can he keep it. 
The trained man has all the advantages on 
his side; the untrained man invites all the 
possibilities of failure—H. W. Mabdte. 


man of 


tragic 
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PAULA E. 


WERNING 








An Appreciation by Rupert P. SoRelle 


the 
the 


shox k To 
throughout 
of the 


exponent, 


I come 

ind 

and 

was SO 

the death of 

ice Ipl ia, De cember 
he middle of November Miss Werning, 
had by 


ous service in an executive capacity in 


as a great 
profession 
to all 
brilliant an 


Paula | 


) 


lovers ol 
to 


Werning, at 


art 


se strength been sapped her 


Department at 


lreasury 
ing the 
icked 


\ sik ians diagnose d 


Washington 
was 
by what 
incurable form 
neningitis She 
s removed to the 
of Penn- 
inia Hospital, 


Ive rsity 
in 
iladelphia, where 
e could receive the 
ttention of the best 
ecialists that could 


But 


advanced 


obtained 
most 
ience of 
i 


nd surgery could do 


medi ine 


othing for her, and 
he did not 
he operation. 


survive 


Miss Werning was 
Houston, 
lexas. When she was 


orn in 


family re- 
to Lowden, 

where Paula 

was geraduated irom 

the High School, and, later, 
mal School at Cedar Falls. 
in the public schools for several years. 


ten her 
oved 
lowa, Paula E. 
from the Nor- 
She then taught 
Later 
she decided upon a business career, and 
the City 

Quincy, from which institution she re 
eived the degree of Master of Accounts. 
\t this school Miss Werning became inter- 
ested in shorthand, the field for which her 


wonderful talents proved best adapted. 
BRILLIANT CAREER AS A SHORTHAND 
WRITER 
Miss Werning is best known to the readers 
of the Gregg Writer because of her remarkable 
She was unques- 


ntered Gem Business College, 


skill as a shorthand writer. 


the skillful writers of 


shorthand that the world has known 


tionably one ol most 
On sol 
straight literary material, speeches 
The 
writer has repeatedly seen her in private tests 
solid matter, for 
five minutes at a time and turn in transcripts 


id matter 


or addresses—she was without a peer. 


write 245 words a minute, 
that were prac ti ally pertect. 


After her 


business 


work at the 
the C i V i l 
in the Navy 
Department 
Washington. 
ol 
hand notes attracted 


Mr. 


en- 


she completed 
school, she entered 
Service 
at 
rhe 
beauty her short- 
the attention of 
Gregg, who 
couraged her to leave 
the Civil Service 
the ol 
veloping the splendid 
talent 


lor 
purpose de 
she possessed 
as a rapid and a 
curate writer of short- 
hand. Only a short 
time she had 
joined the staff of 
the Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, in New 
York, 
the speed contest held 
the 

Progressive 

Maga- 
Philadel- 


turned 


alter 


she entered 


under auspices 
ol the 
gra pher 

Werning ine, at 
phia, and 


in a perfect transcript—an accuracy rec- 
ord that, we believe, has never been equalled 
in a public shorthand contest In 1911 
the Adam’s Trophy Contest 
of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion at Buffalo and established a record of 
306 words a minute on jury charge, and 146 
words a minute on solid matter. She had had 
no experience whatever in court reporting 
and amaze- 
ment to every professional’shorthand reporter 
who knew the difficulties experienced 


writer would encounter in such work. 


she entered 


these records were a source of 


an 


One of the most brilliant of Miss Werning’s 


achievements as a shorthand writer was 
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made in the Certified Shorthand Reporters’ 
examination at Albany, in February, 1913. 
This the examination held under 
the new state law conferring the degree of 
C. S. R. On the day of the examination, 
marked important step in the 
progress of shorthand reporting in New York 
state 


was hirst 


which an 
for the new law recognized the impor 
tance of the profession and the value to be 
attached to the degree- Miss 
Werning was the only candidate to present 


winners of 
herself to the examining board. She came 
out with flying colors, winning certificate 
number one—the first to be issued by the 
Board of Regents of the State of New York. 
Mr. James M. Ruso, the chairman of the 
examining board, paid a splendid tribute to 
Miss Werning’s skill in on the 


examination 


his report 


I selected a capital case that had been tried 
in one of the courts up the state. From various 
parts of the case 9,000 words were selected. 
It took in the formal discussion, part of the 
opening of counsel, the first witness, a medical 
witness, and various other parts, and then 
the three members of the board, first one and 
then the, other, read to the applicant. I 
counted the words on each page and noted 
on the top of the page the number of words. 
We told the applicant before we started to 
read that we could not tell just what portion 
of the dictation we would require her to write 
or what portion we would require her to read, 
but it would be somewhere along during the 
course of the dictation. We read at various 
rates of speed—130, 140, 150, 200—and kept 


an eye on the number of words at the top 
of the page and on our watch. I had pre- 
viously selected the parts that I intended 


for the test on 200, 150, and 130 words, and 
after we had dictated to this young lady for 
an hour we asked her to refer to a particular 
part of her notes and read. She read with 
such fluency that we did not think it neces- 
sary to ask her to transcribe any notes at 
all. She read 200 words a minute just as 
accurately as a person ordinarily would read 
100. 


In order to comply with the requirements 
of the law, however, Miss Werning made 
written transcripts of the parts dictated by. 
the examiners, and work this 
without a flaw. 


her on was 

Miss Werning entered the championship 
contest of the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association at Chicago, in 1913, and estab- 
lished a record of words a minute on 
jury charge, and 194 on solid matter. She 
was one of the only half dozen writers who 


232 


have ever written more than 230 words a 
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minute on jury charge in any of the 
of the Shorthand 
Her achievements in 


remarkabk 


conte 
Associati 


this direction were 


Re porte rs’ 





the more because she had at 


had 


time 


no experience in court repor 
work and her success was simply due to 
skill and remarkable facility as a short] 
writer. 
After the contest at Chicago she ente: 
the court reporting field in Chicago 
was connected with the firm of Fred | 


Gurtler; but court reporting did not a 
to her. Her and peace loving I 
rebelled the 
of lawyers and witnesses in the court 


ppt 
mode st 
ture against eternal wrangling 
roo! 

and the contact with the unbeautiful phase 

of human experience as re vealed in the courts 
was entirely out of harmony with her culture 


Miss Werning believed i: 
her 


and refinement 


finding happiness in work, and whet 
she found this kind of work 


She 


uncongenial she 


simply abandoned it recognized thi 
fact, too, that she 
a speed contestant 
But she 
} 


net 





was not temperamentall 
Che idea of a competition 
had a dogged deter 
skill 


dismayed her. 
mination to develop to the utmost 
of her ambition, and it was only by this trial 
by fire that she felt th: 
Her brilliant work in this direction, therefor 


it she could achieve it 


personal sacrifice, and revealed 


I 
in the highest degree the 


represented a 
wonderful character 
she possessed to continue to fight to overcome 
that which she herself freely designated as 
weakness in her armor 
HER WORK AN 
Miss Werning’s work 


tion to thousands of young writers of short 


INSPIRATION 
has been an inspira 
hand. She blazed the way for others to travel 


to success in her chosen field. Her notes 





many specimens of which have appeared 
in this magazine 
and grace and efficiency. 
to take 
worker to improve his skill in the art of short 
hand writing. 


not only for her achievements as a writer, i 


were models of beauty 
She was ever ready 
or te llow 


time to assist a student 


She will be long remembered, 


but for her personal charm and her qualities 
as a true and loyal friend of students of short 
hand all over the world. Those who enjoyed 
her, as did 
staff in New York and 
Chicago, and the members of the Gregg Short 
hand Washington, will look 


back upon their association with her as one 


a personal acquaintance with 
members of the office 


Ass« ciation in 


of the rare privilege s of life 
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\Werning ind time in her busy life 
er kind of service. She was a friend 
eople W here ver she went she 
iated herself with the Sun- 

and gave freely of all the talent 

‘ essed to this ennobling work. 

» strikingly illustrates the force 

eat character as the sacrifice she 
ng the war Although repeatedly 
her physicians to give up the grilling 
e Treasury Department and take 
e, she stuck to her post to the last 
TRIBUTE BY CHARLES L. SWEM 
is only because of her extreme mod- 


she was known intimately to but 
they are richer for a friendship that 


bling and inspiring. If I were asked 


t | would remember her, I would say 
timism and her charming 


Around the 


quietly to a 


et Oj] 


practice table, she 


youngster’s argu- 


smilingly, she would 


nd then gently, 


his mistake, and the ster 
ae 
i 


istened to no 


young 
listen as he else. 
de no pretensions to wisdom; 
mind that with the 
ll-directed 

for the beautiful, 
1 literature, was but an 


one 
yet she 
eda was stored 


it we study could give. 


particularly in the 
outward 


ion of her character. During an all 
life she did much to achieve her 
mbiti which was to serve, and 

as the soldier fought in the battle 
France nd died for his country, so 
Werning lay down her life in the 
f cour Her friends can never 

e inspiration of her life, nor the 

e she set them as a true servant ol 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE 
(,REGG SHORTHAND ASSOCIATION, 
SHINGTON, DistTRIcT OF COLUMBIA 
HEREAS, Paula E. Werning became 
ber of the Gregg Shorthand Associa- 
f Washington, D. C., in 1915 and was 
irs an active member; and 
HEREAS, she was at 
1 to various offices in 
by her loyalty, efficien 
st attention to duty won ‘the esteem 
iation of her fellow-members; and 
HEREAS, she was widely known as a 
in the profession of shorthand and 
ished records in and accuracy 


different times 
ny Association, 

services, and 
and 


speed 


will remain an incentive and inspira- 
for all writers of shorthand; and 
HEREAS, her untimely death occurred 


ember 2, 1919; 
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San Joaquin Rancho, 
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THEREFORE BE IT 


RESOLVED, that 
we, the members of the Gregg Shorthand 
Association of Washington, D. C., formally 
express our grief at the the 
sterling members of the Association and at 
the loss of a true and loyal friend to those 
of us who knew her; and be it further 
RESOLVED, that the members of the 
Association formally express their deep feel- 
ing of sympathy for the members of her 
family in their bereavement; and be it further 
RESOLVED, that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be spread on the minutes of the Associa- 


loss of one of 


tion, and that a copy be sent to the family 
of our dear friend. 
OSCAR + LINDOW 
GEORGE H. WALKS 
RUAH ad LON ELESS 


Committee 


Washington, D. C., December 23, 1919 


In the death of Paula Werning the 
Cregg fraternity has suffered an irreparable 
friend 


whole 


loss—a whose wisdom, achievements, 
constant source 
Gregg Writer, for this 
Bertha 
Wern- 


her, the 
bereavement 


been a 


The 


and example have 
of inspiration. 

r mother, 
her father, the Reverend F. 
and the 


fraternity, extends to he 
Werning, 
ing two sisters who survive 


most sincere sympathy in a 


which falls heavily upon us all. 





Shorthand Correspondents 


HE following readers have requested 
us to add their names to the kst of 
those who wish to exchange corre- 


sponden e with others shorthand: 


Velma A. Miller, 101 Park St., Mansfield, 
Mass 

Lester B. Jacobs, General Delivery, Ogden, 
Utah 

George T. Plowman, Jr., 157 Clifton Ave., 
Newark, N. |] 

Flora M. Caple, 28 Walnut St., Mohawk, 
N.Y 


Reba L. Jones, 37 West Main St., Mohawk, 
Y 


Genevieve Kanapp, West Main St., Mo- 
hawk, N ‘ 
Gertrude Duesler, 12 Marshall Ave., Mo- 


hawk, N. Y. 


Ella M. Rause, 23 Devendorf St., Mohawk, 
N. Y. 

Beatrice Ryan, 7 Charles St Mohawk, 
® 

Leo Goldberg, 1808 So. St. Louis Ave., 


Chicago, IIl. 
Belle Packard, Becker, Minn 
Frank S. Beebe, 6 Van Wart 

Plains, N. Y 
Maxwell O 


Ave., White 


The Irvine Co., 
rustin, Orange Co. Calif 


Hunley, care 
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Business Letters 
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oe 


(he Shorthand Reporter- 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 


Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 W. Washington Sj., Chicago, Il. 


The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help. If you have learned of a 
better way of performing your work, pass it on through the J 

ter difficult problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 
of professional shorthand writers throughout the world. 


artment. If you encoun- 


To Give means to Receive. 
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‘ 


The Rate of Speaking 


NE of the readers of this Department 
has asked for statistics as to the rate 
There are very few 
My personal 


ol speaking. 
tistics available for reply. 
erience and observation, however, may 

some help. 
Before giving the statistics I have before 
e, it is proper to say that many conditions 

bine to determine the rate at which people 
k. Even climate has its influence on the 
iking rate. 
In private conversation, the rate is deter 


ed very largely by the temperament of 


nature 
Women 


person, 


individual measured against the 
discussed. 
One 


being 
than 
his rate of speaking 50 


the subject 
illy talk 


in rease 


laster men. 
may 
er cent when relating what took place upon 


The 


another's 


eeting a friend unexpectedly. 
afiect 


same 
imstance rate 
speaking at all. 


Personal conversations are likely to 


may not 


run 
t quite high rates, and the more casual these 
e, the recklessly and speedily the 
rds may The speaker and his 
close together and 


more 
be uttered. 

likely to be 
favorable for hearing and 
prehending. As your 


earers are 
ry condition 
increase 
the speaker from his 
irers, introduce difficulties in the way of 
tracting forth, 
e effort of the speaker is necessarily in- 
ised and the rate of speaking is likely to 


you 
dience, separate 


elements, noises, and so 


The rate at which one speaks is largely 


termined by the conditions under which 

speaking is done and the object in view, 
ther than by the physical capacity of the 
eaker to Ordi- 
rily one speaks that he may be heard and 
that 


iring upon these things of necessity affects 


utter the words rapidly. 


nderstood, so every condition has a 





the rate of speec h. Emphasis and the necessity 
for speaking very distinctly and in a loud 
tone necessarily retard the speaker. An 
address delivered in the open air or in a large 
assembly room would very likely be delivered 
much more deliberately than a talk by the 
same speaker at a small gathering. 

In public speaking, the rate is pretty closely 
related to the familiarity of the speaker with 
the subject he is discussing or with the partic- 
ular wording he has adopted to express what 
Very often what is said to 
extemporaneous nothing 
more nor less than a memorized speech given 
It is often 
the case in court and in general proceedings 
that the time of the speaker is limited, and 
the speaker in order to say all he has to say 


he wishes to say. 
be an speech is 


without reference to manuscript. 


in a given time accelerates the rate of speak- 
ing to fit the time at his disposal. 

Some speakers talk quite slowly and others 
very rapidly. Occasionally a public speaker 
is met with who does not average more than 
one hundred words a minute through the 
course of an address. The rate of speech 
will range all the way from this up to an 
average of two hundred or more words a 
minute. 

Out of a certain experience I had in report- 
thousand 


ing approximately a speeches, 


largely for one organization, in the last six 
years, I am quite confident the general aver- 
age of speaking in the ordinary business 
than 150 words a minute. | 
arrive at that conclusion from the fact that 


I have reported two speakers in different 


less 


forum is 


years whose average rate of speaking was 
far beyond the rate of the average speaker. 
I timed them. One of them, who seemed to 
speak quite a little faster than the average, 
spoke for 33 minutes at the rate of 179 words 
a minute. The other speaker of the two I 
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Answer to Bill to Terminate Trust—II] 
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d the 

his they were tired 
uly trom On 
occasion when I timed him he spoke for 
inutes to the very second, my transcript 


in mind speaks so fast that I have often 


hearers say at the conclusion of 
that 


trying to follow 


addresses 


him. 


raging 223 words a minute for the entire 
( Because these two speakers spoke 
siderably faster than the and 
ise through timing them I learned the 
t rate at which they spoke, I am in- 
ed to believe the general rate of speak- 
in the ordinary business forum 
100 to 150 words a minute. It should be 
id that these two speakers had probably 
times 


average, 


ranges 


en the same address hundreds of 
re different audiences. 
Ch@emarks so far have referred to a 
iform rate of speaking. It is very unusual 
1 speaker to talk at a uniform rate. If 


4 


iverage rate is 125 words a minute, he 
speak at rates varying for brief periods 
m 100 minute to 150 words a 


ute. The faster a person talks the greater 


words a 


e uniformity in the speaking rate. 

| have in mind another experience I had 
reporting about three hundred addresses 
His 


because of 


the same man, on different subjects. 
rk was particularly difficult 
e wide range of vocabulary and the lack 
Fy Tr 
etorical and would 
ry his speaking rate from 60 or 80 words a 


uniformity in his rate of speaking 
dramatic effects he 
inute to perhaps 180 words a minute. In 
have found it more difficult 
idjust myself to such a wide range of speed 


own work I 


in to uniformly high speed 

I have never timed the rate of speaking 

court. From its very nature it would seem 
testimony would be given at a higher rate 
The 
lestions in particular cases become stereo- 
vped to the skilled lawyer, and familiarity 
one of the chief influences on the rate of 


speed than a continuous speech. 


ilking. Passion, temperament, nervousness, 


ir, each has its effect, and, of course, there 


re many interruptions in court which make 
ny reference to the rate perhaps 
It has always been my impres- 


average 
lisleading. 
sion that very much of the testimony is given 
it less than 200 words a minute, but in order 
to get everything that is said in all kinds of 
cases and over a period of years, it is necessary 
to have a speed of 300 words a minute for 
short spurts. 


WRITE 
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This has been my observation and 
rience. I am taking into consideration the 
experience I have had in reporting the ad 


dresses of men in all walks of life, under all 


expe 


possible conditions, and on subjects familiar 
to them or subjects not familiar to them, 
by men specially trained in speaking and by 
men not specially trained in speaking. | 
1ave reported the remarks of the most prom 
inent men in the country in politics, finance, 
and 
proceedings in all the Chicago courts, and 


commerce, education, including court 
my conclusions are based on that experience. 
That these conclusions are shared by other 
reporters, you can see for yourself from the 
following summary of Mr. Willard B. Bottome, 
one of the leading reporters in New York 
City and author of “The Stenographic Ex- 


pert,”’ who gives some statistics on the rate 
of speaking: 
In six different cases with a maximum 


average of 206 1-2 words a minute and min 
imum of 150 minute for 
periods of 60 minutes, he 


average words a 
finds the grand 
average rate at which testimony was given 
in these cases to be 153 3-4 words a minute 

In five different cases in the summing up 
to the jury he finds the maximum average 
for 60 minutes 159 words a minute and a 
minimum average of 107 
and a grand average of 137 2-5. 

Similarly, in eight judge’s charges of an 


words a minute, 


average length of approximately 40 minutes, 
he finds a maximum average of 141 words 
a minute and a minimum average of 75 words 
a minute, with a grand average of 119 1-8 
words a minute. 

In timing the rate of sermons and lectures 
in nine different varying 
subjects of approximately 40 minutes’ length, 
he finds a maximum average of 187 1-2 words 
a minute and a minimum average of 111 words 
a minute, with a grand average of 147 2-3 
words. 


cases on W idely 


Information Wanted 
R. Charles W. Reitler, President of 
| the National Shorthand 


Association, has appointed the fol- 


Repx ters’ 


lowing committee of five to place on record 
the-distinguished and patriotic service ren- 
dered the Government during the war emer- 
gency by court reporters: 

Mr. John D. Carson, 
Building, New York City 


1042 Woolworth 
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John H. Chilcote, Dept. 7, Superior Court, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Wm. Ballinger, 310 County Court House, 
Kansas City, Mo 

George L. Hart, Roanoke, Virginia. 

Frederick H. Gurtler, Chairman, 69 West 
Washington Street, Chicago. 

The War Record Committee of the Nation- 
al Shorthand Reporters’ Association is arrang- 
ing to compile the war service records of the 
shorthand [his information can 
only be obtained through the full coéperation 
of all the fraternity. If 
member who has served in the army or navy 


reporters. 


shorthand each 
in any branch will send such information to 
the Chairman of the 
nearest committeeman, our task will be easier 


the Committee or to 


and the result more satisfactory. 
Further than that, to 
ability to reach certain of the reporters still 


overcome our in- 
in the service or whose mail address we have 
not at hand, it is desired that those who are 
not in the service will please send us the names 
of those of their acquaintances who rendered 
service to their the 
giving. their addresses and any interesting 
T hose who 


country during war, 
details concerning their service. 
stayed at home and rendered service through 
any of the auxiliary organizations, such as 
the Four Minute Men, Camp Community Serv 
ice, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Salvation 
Army, Liberty Loan Drives, or Cross 
will also confer a favor upon the Commiittec 
by sending that information to the Chair- 
man, Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, 69 W. Washing 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. 


Red 


Key to Reporting Plate 


—conditions of the real estate market; and 
she avers that if sold under said present 
conditions of the real estate market in said 
Lake Forest and in Chicago, Cook County, 
Illinois (of which said Lake Forest is a 
suburb), the said property will not bring its 
fair value: 

6. She denies that there are any rents, 
issues or profits derived from said trust estate 
and now payable to said trustee for her sole 
use. 

7. She further denies that she has stated 
she will defraud the complainant of his just 
share of said estate by mortgaging and en- 
cumbering the same so that it would be im- 
possible for him to redeem it should the 
trust terminate. 

8. She further denies that she has stated 
that the said will was exactly as she desired 
it to be; and denies she stated that neither 
the complainant nor his children would get 
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any benefit from said estate if she could 
it; and denies that she has stated that 
as sole executrix, could mortgage or im; 
the said Lake Forest property and do wit 
money what pleased without 
counting to any of the heirs. She shows 
has performed | 


that } 


evel she 


her duties as executrix of 


estate and has been discharged as 
executrix by the Probate Court of (¢ 
County, Illinois, and is no longer acti 


such executrix 


9. She further denies that she threatens 
has threatened to defeat any interests 
complainant may have in said trust est 


by refusing to sell the property and pay 
proceeds thereof to the complainant or « 
veying his supposed interest in the propert 
to him; and shows that under the terms 
provisions of will said complainant ; 
no interest in said real estate but only in th 


said 


proceeds thereof should the same be s 
during the lifetime of said trustee:;ghat 
title to said real estate descends to « ests 
said complainant until the death of s 


trustee and unless he survives her 

10. She further that 
plainant has repeatedly applied to 
trustee for his— 


said « 


her iS Sa 


de nies 


“This law is business.”’ 
‘How so?” 
“They swear a man to tell the truth.”’ 
“What then?” 
**And every time he shows signs of doing 
some lawyer objects ''"—Detroit Free Press 


i queer 


~ | la 
Ye 


Key to “The Whistle” 
(For shorthand plate see page 271) 


For the benefit of readers who 
are studyiug without the 
ststance of a teacher, we print 
each month the key to one plate. 


as- 


When I 
friends on a 
coppers. I went 


was a child seven years old, my 
holiday filled my pocket wit! 
directly to a shop where 

they sold toys for children; and, being 
charmed with the sound of a whistle that | 
met by the way in the hands of another® boy, 
I voluntarily offered and gave him all my 
money for one I then came home, and went 
whistling all the house, much pleased 

with my whistle, but disturbing all the 
family. My brothers and sisters and cousins, 
understanding the bargain I had made, tol 

me I had given’ four times as much for it as 
it was worth; put me in mind what good 
things I might have bought with the rest 
of the money, and laughed at me so muc! 
for my folly that I cried with vexation; an 


over 
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flection gave me more chagrin than 

whistle gave me pleasure. 

s, however, was afterwards of use to me, 
pression continuing on my mind, so 
ten, when I was tempted" to buy 

e unnecessary thing, I said to myseif, 
t give too much for the whistle; and I 
1 my money. 
\s I grew up, went into the world, and 
erved the actions of men, I thought I 
with many, very many, who gave too 
for the whistle2™ 
When I saw one too ar:bitious to court 
9, sacrificing his time in attendance on 
s, his repose, his liberty, his virtue, and 
aps his*® friends, to attain it, I have said 
myself, this man gives too much for his 
stle. 
When I saw another fond of popularity, 
istantly”® employing himself in political 
stles, neglecting his own affairs and ruining 
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them by that neglect, he pays, indeed, said I, 
too much for his whistle.” 

If I knew a miser who gave up any kind of 
comfortable living, all the pleasure of doing 
good to others, all the esteem of®® his fellow- 
citizens, and the joys of benevolent friendship, 
for the sake of accumulating wealth, Poor 
man, said I, you pay too much for your™ 
whistle. 

If I see one fond of appearance, or fine 
clothes, fine houses, fine furniture, fine 
equipages, all above his fortune, for which 
he contracts** debts and ends his career in a 
prison, Alas! say I, he has paid dear, very 
dear, for his whistle 

In short, I conceive that great part of the 
miseries of mankind are brought upon them 
by the false estimates they have made of the 
value of things, and by® their giving too 
much for their whistles. (432) 

Benjamin Franklin 


Nm 


‘Arrived in Forty Days” 
By Frank H. Risteen 


OU must wake and call me early, very early, mother dear, 
For I’m to study shorthand with the dawning of the year; 
I've only forty days, mother, to scamper o’er the ground, 


So I must hustle round, mother, I must hustle round 


I don’t know very much, mother, of spelling, I admit; 
Of punctuation rather less, of grammer not a bit! 


I’m rusty on arithmetic—but that’s no odds at all 
If you only have the gall, mother, if you only have the gall. 


Whene’er I need a rest, mother, the typewriter will be 

\ source of relaxation and amusement unto me: 

I'll cuff the keys until they learn to love my wanton ways, 
In less than forty days, mother, in less than forty days. 


No doubt I'll make mistakes, mother, when I have struck a job, 
No doubt the boss will fume and fret, and rip, and tear, and sob 
But I'll be patient with him, and will tell him cheerfully 

That there's plenty just as bad, mother, just as bad as me. 


So do not grieve for me, mother; in forty days from now 

You'll see me with the laurel of the victor on my brow, 

And with a big certificate in red and gold and blue; 

That ought to pull me through, mother, that ought to pull me through 


Yet should I not return, mother, in heaven you will find 

Your darling in a throng of saints of a peculiar kind; 

There's a legend on their garments writ in takigraphic phrase- 
“We're the ‘Professor's’ graduates, and arrived in forty days.” 


[Some recent advertising suggested the reprinting of the above verses, which or- 


iginally appeared in the Phonographic World several years ago 


- Editor) 
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